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Telephone finger wheel 
molded of transparent PLEXIGLAS 
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Metallized on its second surface, 
this molded PLEXIGLAS cover for a woll-mount feucet 
is gleam in appeerence, durable and easily cleaned 
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Housing of compact-size electric shaver for women is molded of PLEXIGLAS 
in six lustrous fashion colors . .. turquoise, ivory, pink, bive, coral, black. 
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in this issue... 






Reino Aarnio, born in Finland and educated here, designed 


the Stockholm Fair. Both an industrial designer and 
architect, he is now designing a department store, 


shower stalls, a Fair for Poznan, Poland 

















Bernard Pfriem, designer of the Trade Fair at Salonika, Greece 
is a painter, graphic designer and former art director of 
Interiors. Last fall he left the U. S. Office of Trade Fair 
to establish his own design service 









William T. Snaith, as managing partner of Raymond Lox 
Associates, supervised the Fair at Damascus, Syria 
Such diverse projects as modernizing retail store 
designing boats and a Trade Fair for Milan, Italy, 
now claim his attention 





















Charles Shaw is an architect, designer and display special 
At the Bari, Italy, Fair he attended to every detail 












imi Gardiner 


down to designing attendants’ uniforms. He is now study 
display systems for future Fairs. 


For the Fair at Izmir, Turkey, the Dept. of Commerecs 
went to the American Museum of Natural History for 

Lothar Witteborg, chief of the art and exhibition depart 
and Henry Gardiner, exhibition designer. 


Jack Masey, 















planning officer of the development branct 
U.S.1.A., drew on his long experience in presenting 
the American point of view overseas in visual 

terms for the Fair at Kabul, Afghanistan 





Raymond Spilman heads his own design firm which worked out 
the Fair at Zagreb, Yugoslavia. On-the-spot work was done 

by Don Waterman and David Wurster (not shown). Spilma: 
newest project is the organization and planning of visua 

design for all Underwood products. 


Peter Harnden got his graphic training in Germany, studie 


architecture at Yale. Since 1949 he has been directing 





government fairs and exhibitions. Last year he started 


















on his own with the Vienna Fair contract. 












Dr. Hans Dieter Oestreich, who designs in Darmstadt, Germany ¢ 
discusses machines and appropriate form on pages 75-76 
As background for his current interest in industr.al design 


obtained degrees in art history and architecture 


Dr. J. Bronowski (not shown), speaks out on art and indu 
pages 69-74. He is both mathematician and literary man 
he has two books on literature and one radio play 


to his credit. Director of the Coal Research Establishment 


in Britain, he is now in this country as Carnegie 
Visiting Professor at M.I.T. 








Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., Reynolds Metals Cs 
formally announced the results of a three-year, $500,000 
Pete project (pp. 64-68) : the two-volume Aluminum in Modery 


as president of 













Architecture, a recording of architects discussing their craft 
and an annual $25,000 architectural award. John Peter, 
editor of Volume One, is trained for both editorial and desigr 
work, has been art director for McCall's, an editor at Life 

His firm offers editorial service to such clients as Look, 

sendix Corp. and Simon & Schuster. Paul Weidlinger, technica 
editor, is an architectural engineer who has practiced 

in Europe with Le Corbusier, designed for the 

U. S. Air Force and State Department. 





idea page 


A new lift for your product, new products for your markets 





To spark up design= 
Dip-coat in soft, 


colorful vinyl 


Old products take on new sales power, new 
ideas become practical—when you incorpo- 


rate dip-coated vinyl! surfaces in design 


Dip metals or cloth in vinyl dispersions 
Then cure with moderate heat—the result 


] 


is a tough, even layer of soft, colorful plastic 


that resists abrasion, chemicals, heat, and 
cold. You open up whole new approaches to 
design for products ranging from kitchen 
equipment and outdoor furniture to tools 


tovVs, and countless others 


Vinyl dip-coating offers more than just 
beauty. It insulates against electricity, heat, 
or cold. It muffles sound; 
warmth to the touch. 


New grill-shelf kitchen cabinet features high visibility 
...even of shelves higher than eye level. Soft viny! 
shelf-coating guards precious china against chipping. 


it ollers pleasing 


3 steps build in end-product qualities 
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Consult your supplier for exact formulation — 
Your supplier can “tailor” the vinyl formulations 
to your exact requirements—speed of fusion, 
high-gloss or matte finish, resistance to soapy 


Pre-heat to control thickness—By adjusting 
temperature and pre-heating period you can, 
with a single dip-coat, build coating to any 
thickness up to 60 mils. 


Bake for permanent finish—Final baking at 
moderate temperatures permanently fuses the 
vinyl to metal. No further finishing is required ... 
color is an integral part of the coating. 


water, and many others. You hove wide latitude 
in choice of processing characteristics and 
product traits. 


Monsanto manufactures plasticizers and vinyl 
resins but does not produce or distribute the 
finished dip-coating formulations. For a list of 
manufacturers of plastisols or other solution and 
dispersion forms of vinyl, write MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 
Division, Dept. ID-7, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


MONSANTO 


® 


Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders For You 
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LETTERS 


The Guilty Ones Definitions 





ar ea gy ¢ i materia and a stey he right direct and 1 
( d I ne i irant ( ivazine gett y better A ! evel 
ng up wit é Jone al 4 ¢ r P 








r i its ‘ re ] ot escence Si 
pugadoo Good industrial des pi hould involve more 
Obsolesce eed o apology f ‘ thar mply making a product “pretty” 
d gner et is instead po ) ne d make a} mus at does a better 
ru é e hucksters, promoters and b and show n its appearance. 
hort-sighted ong range” planners w The automotive industry employ a 
apparent! have no idea of the lifference arge percentage of the designers in tnis 
between and ti count! They worship at the shrine of 
eal trend,” a est desigr design and more than any other industry 
reative engineering and, let us say, in have failed. 
i rial evolution The accident figures for this past holi- 
Stowe Myers day and for this past year underscore that 
Evanston, Illinoi failure. They have not designed a good 
vehicle but a piece of steel and chromium 
What Next? sculpture for a showroom floor. (A “good 
: vehicle” must be defined as one that will 
pia : function well in the hands of anyone who 
George Nelson's article or obsolescence , 


an get a driver’s license and has the price 


brought to mind this cartoor 


to buy an automobile or access to one.) 


The present-day product has as its most 
characteristic 


prominent the capacity for 





destruction when driven 


causing its own 
y an average driver on an average 
road 





Should not the 


this 
@ 


responsibility for 





continuing carnage belong to the designer 
James M 
Sweet's Catalog Service 


New York, New York 


Anderegg 










Controversial 
Sirs: 


In reference to your Report on Chicago: 





As you know, there are a good many 
people who consider Serge Chermayeff to 
Richard S. Latham be “controversial.” I quite agree with 


Latham, Tyler, Jensen them and I would like to add that this is 


precisely why he is a 


Chicago, Illinois 


first-rate teacher. 
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an apprentice Serge Cher 

mayeff’s office in Londor For those tw 

years and for all the years since then I 
have found him to be insufferable, fa 

brilliant, annoyir g. intensely stim- 





had and for 


preci ely tho 


ons. My 


Design misses 


guess is that the Institute of 
much and that 


Harvard 


him 


very 


the students of the Graduaté 


School where he now teaches car te 
you why 
Peter Blake 


New York, New Yor} 
Sirs: 


Afte1 


Personae,” in 


“Dramati 
Institute of De 
sign was discussed, it is my 
in the 


reading your article 
which the 
feeling that 
interest of this “bold experiment” 
the following may be of interest. 

In my opinion, the majority of these 
conclusions are premature. With no previ 
ous school-to-industry liaison, it was by 
transmutation for the 


belief 


no means an easy 


graduates of this school. It is my 
that a survey of its alumni will show that 
many of these graduates are serving i! 
dustry in unique and increasingly respon 
ible capacities where design concepts are 
more than words or a_ well-rendered 
sketch. 

Ysidore M. 


Warwick Manufacturing Corp 


Martinez 


Chicago, Illinois 


Omission 


Sirs: 

I was unhappy to see that you failed to 
Mr. 
associate on the 
December ID. 
Saul Bass 
Hollywood, California 


Kratka as 
Revell 


credit Charles my design 


train display in 





—unlikely uses for Homasote 


Vermin 
exterminatorium 
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Ship’s funnel 


likely? Yes. Impossible? Maybe not 


itherproof Homasote has 


tae 


big sheets up to 8’ x 14’. And 


Sg in.; 

lbs per Sq 
1 

out loss of 
1S solely by 
1us by steam 
Takes paints, stains, and la 
Are there any curved surfaces 


in your current designs? 


Homasote Insulating-Building Boards are now available in thicknesses 


to 1*<” and in a wide variety of sizes and densities.... 
We have engineers and architects — long experienced with our products — 


whose services are available to you without obligation. May we cooperate 
on a specific current problem? May we send you literature 


broadly descriptive of Homasote in all its present forms 
I I 


We invite your inquiry to Department B-27 


HOMASOTE .......: 


TRENTON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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GE announces revolutionary new magnet using fine-particle iron 


Electric’ 


particles embedded in a binder of plastic 
metal, rubber o1 glass tne are more 
nalleabl. probably will me more eco 
nomical and certainly will be more di- 
erse r thelr possible applications Al 
other positive improvement is that ordi 
nary iron is used in making the new mag 
nets, thus saving scarce metals like nickel 
nd cobalt. (The Alnico magnets are 
combinatior f nickel, cobalt and alumi 
im.) A further virtue of the new mag- 
nets that the can be used in nuclear 
reactor applications 

GE’ research team started with 
what was only the speculatior of theo 
retical physicists that ultra-fine elongated 
iron particles might have a high resist 
ance to demagnetization. Iron particle 
tend to grow round, so the laboratory 
research problem was to produce the 
needed elongated shapes whose atomic 
configuration wovld have a_ permanent 


magnetic power. The major breakthrough 


came when the experiments produced 


elongated iron particles so small that 
there are more than a billion billion in 
a pound, visible only through powerful 


electron microscopes. 
Although it 


will be “quite some time,” 


according to GE, before the new mag- 
nets come out of the laboratory, the door 
is open to new magnet designs as sig 
nificant as those that followed the intro- 
duction of Alnico. Anything in which 
permanent magnets are used will be 
open to design re-appraisal: electric in- 


struments stand to become smaller, lighter 


and more accurate. Improved photo- 


and aircraft 
instruments should also be possible. 


graphic exposure meters 


Automation comes to the main-line 


Electronic 


the 


controls 


have beer 


expanding 


' : . 
railroads as well as in other forms 








transportation and communication, as 


indicated by the recent opening of the 
New York Central’s $6% million cer 
tralized traffic control tem—the long 
est stretcn ot electronically controlled 
double track in the world, it claims 
Passenger trai will be able to move 
at a sustained speed of sv ni ile an nour, 
and freight trair at 60 miles an hour 
over the 163 mile betwee! Buf aio and 
Cleveland, whil greater accuracy I 
switching will enable the present fou 
track line to be reduced to two tracks 
handling the same load 

Trains moving over the new syste 
will be unde the constant observatior 
or two dispatchers located at huge cor 
trol panels ir Erie, Pennsylvania—one 
n charge of traffic between Buffalo and 
Erie, and the other covering the trackage 
between Erie and Cleveland. They wil 
be able to run fast express trains around 
lower freights at cross-over points lo 
cated at every seven n les of trach ti 
stead of the previous twenty-mile distri 
bution of cross-overs. Yet the ne . 
expected to be safer than ever tor wit! 
built-in safeguards a leverman canr 
throw a wrong switch and an engineer 
cannot fail to obey a signal. If he does 
the train is brought to an automati 
stop and the train cannot proceed until 
the engineer complies with the signal 
Even weather conditions can be con 
trolled from the central control panels 


which activate snow melters at all switches 


to insure their operation during snow 
storms. 
The Central plans to extend its CT¢ 


New York 
1963, making possible substantially faster 
travel from the East to the Midwest. 


system from to Chicago by 


Notice to the space-minded 


of the U 
Air Force’s Air Research and Development 


The Innovations Division S 
Command is eager to receive and evaluate 
any serious ideas on aerial vehicle design, 
in the hope that they may be applied to 
present problems of design and may open 
up new possibilities. Address the Innova 


office (RDGPEI) Baltimore 
Maryland. 


tions at 














ENJAY BUTYL |_* 
“LOAD CUSHION” ~*~ 


replaces stee/ springs in big Tractor Trailers 








The “‘load cushion”’ is an important innovation in tandem suspension. Devel- 
oped by the Hendrickson Mfg. Company, it is made of Enjay Butyl and 
replaces steel leaf springs. Utilizing the great strength and impact resistance 
of Enjay Butyl, the ‘load cushion” gives the ultimate in a soft, easy ride 
within the complete range of loading, from empty to full. Besides giving a 
smoother, steadier ride, it increases tire mileage, reduces weight and signifi- 
cantly reduces wear and tear on equipment. 


Enjay Butyl has proved to be the answer to problems in many fields of 
industry. It may well be able to cut costs and improve the performance 
of your product. Low-priced and immediately available, Enjay Butyl may 
be obtained in non-staining grades for white and light-colored applications. a U T y L 
Get all the facts by contacting the Enjay Company. Complete laboratory 
facilities and technical assistance are at your service. 


Enjay Buty] is the super-durable rubber 
Pioneer in Petrochemicals with cutslending vesistanse to aging ° 
abrasion + tear « chipping « cracking + 

ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 5ist Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


ozone and corona « chemicals + gases 
Akron « Boston + Chicago « Los Angeles + New Orleans + Tulsa « heat + cold + sunlight + moisture. 
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Organization news 


The American Society of Industrial De 


signers has elected the designers 
(Atkinson, 


Conner, 


following 
William C. 
\ugusztiny, 


I nbership 
\. Peter 


I heodore &. 


James M. 
Daher, Harry J. 
Harrison K. Linger and Eugene R. Russell. 
Warren A. Dillen was named Associate 
Mem be Teache f 
Hin Bredendieck, Joseph 
\. Kolli, Arthur J. Pulos 
James R. Shipley elected Edu 
onal Memb« 


The Pacific ¢ 


Giambrone, 


I design James M. 
Alexander, Jr., 
Carreiro, Robert 


were 


Harry Greene 


Maguire as Se 


the Industrial 
d its officers 
re Walter Gran 
Vier 


Secre 


Herb 
Benj. E. 
Carl 


Carpenter 
Werremeyer 

Bjorncrantz—Treasure! 
Dorothy Fontan has been named Execut 
Secretary of the Industrial Designers Il 


tute, following the 


resignation of Henry 
Hagert. The IDI office at 18 East 50th 
Street, New York is now staffed full 
time n keeping wit! ‘nt growth 


The light that lasts 


radioactive Krypton as its 


source, a new type of lamp for 


iy signals and markers burns brignt 
th little electrical and a 


powel nini 


1 of care. Light from the lamp is clear- 


He rme 


trans 


ible at distances of 500 yards 
sealed ir a weather proof, 


parent capsule, it needs no maintenance 


ill function for 10 years, according 


United States Radium 
Morristown, N. J 


produced by passing radioactive 


developer . 


Krypton gas over phosphor crystals in the 
lamp. The crystals become agitated to the 


Above is the Iso 
one of the first applications, 


point of luminescence 
lamp, which 


equipped with green and red lenses. 
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\T THE PRESS of a button, the 14-ton aluminum truck expands to five times its size. 
While the sides telescope outward, accordion-folded floors drop into place to form a 780 
square foot area. It’s all done with electrically operated hydraulic and chain drive mech- 
enisms in five minutes. Made of Alcoa aluminum by the Gerstenslager Co. of Wooster, 
Ohio, it is suited to transporting military equipment, traveling exhibits, and even as a 


mobile home, the manufacturer suggests. 





Tracking the satellite on an international scale 


Many “eyes” will follow the man-made 


satellite as it reaches around the earth. Of 


ficial watchers are nine radio tracking 


tations stret« hing south Blossom 
Pt., Md., to 
the Navy 


have astronomers 


trom 
Santiago, Chile. Planned by 


Department, the satellite will 
and 


world looking through 


scientists through 
their tele 
these observations, fed 
IBM electronic calculater at Van- 


ruard Computation Center in Washington, 


out tne 


The sum of 


scopes. 
nto an 
will tell the man in the street when 


look ip to catch 


a glimmer of the no 
ger earth-bound sphere 

The satellite, equipped with a miniature 
make its 


known to tracking stations by a continuous 


transmitter, will whereabouts 


radio 


signal. In twenty minutes, two angles 
of measurement and time of 
flashed to the Vanguard center, 
screened, then teletyped to the IBM in- 
directed by Dr. Paul Herget 
that satellite to 
electronic signals travel 186,000 
the IBM 704 computer 
will perform the complicated mathematics 


measurement 
will be 


stallation, 
With a 


shame 


speed puts tne 


second 


miles a 


that will come up with the satellite’s orbit. 


Since the transmitter in the sphere is 
powered by lightweight batteries to save 
precious space, it will last only 
When the 
tists will have to rely on optical observa 
of it 


must 


a relative ly 


short time. signal stops, scien 


tion alone. To keep track through a 


telescope, however, one have the 


time and elevation of its passage and 


angular velocity. Since it is only visible 


when its metallic outer skin is illuminated 
against a darkened sky, the 


without 


sphere might 
become lost 
table. 

The satellite will be 


such an exact time 
Patrick 
Air Force Base, Florida, some time after 


fired from 


July as part of the celebration of the In 
Year. A_ three 
stage rocket will carry it 200 to 300 miles 


ternational Geophysical 
above the earth and start it on its rounds. 
The shiny magnesium ball, 20” in diameter, 
202 Ilbs., (see ID December °56) will be the 
first object to leave earth behind and exist 
in the outer reaches of space. To do this 
is must travel at 
Once it 


18,000 miles an hour 
slows down and falls 
will burst into flame 


may last only a few weeks. 


into denser 


air, it The satellite 





2 VITAL FORCES 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


DESIGN 


THE STANDARD'S 
INDUSTRIAL PERFORATED 
DESIGNER a et 


together they express creativity, strength, 
function and integrity. 


On your next design blueprint that calls for any perforated meta 
material, specify STANDARD, where fine craftsmanship has been trans 
lated to automation to give you perfection at a price! 

STANDARD STAMPING & PERFORATING CO. 
Mail this coupon now for your personal copy of STANDARI 3129 West 49th Place, Chicago 32, Illinois 
new catalog that shows an unlimited se 


iT’S EASY TO 
BRING THESE 
TWO FORCES perforated in all metals or 

TOGETHER! Standard has compiete t 


designs 


STANDARD 


PERFORATED METALS 


materials from sheet or il etock 
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Events Sidney Dickens 
The American Management Association's participate in the discussior 















Calendar of Events for February throug! The speaker vill be A. P. Bondurant 
June lists more than 300 meetings, includ of Glenmore Distilleri« Cr iny linx 
ing large scale conferences, workshops, Falkenburg representing the consumer’ 
eminars and courses. Coming up this viewpoint, and Dr. Charles Glock, Directo 
month are the annual marketing confer of the Bureau of Applied Social Researc} 
ence (Feb. 4-6), at the Hotel Statler in at Columbia University, who will discu 
New Yo k, on the mpact of a shift to a packaging on a So iological basis 
marketing concept i the selling field: a The meeting is planned iW conjum 
~ — pecial conferences ol “Managing the tion with the Package Designers Council's 
— SS Atom,” also at the New York Statler o1 annual contest, winners of which will be 
Bigger, sleeker tugboat launched February 7 and 8; and the Finance confe innounced Februar 15. Another ASID 
The first of two new tugboats rated as @nce, Which will pay special attention & meeting on “The Future of Mass Produc: 
he most powerful harbor tugs in th the electronics industry Housing” is being planned for Ap l 





| bal Gtak ' = , The Pacific Coast Plastics Exposition i: ilso at the Museum of Modern Art 











as < s mec ecenti 
Baltimore, Maryland. The “King Los Angeles March 18 through 21, held it Seagoing parking lot to ship out 
p , : , ‘ onnectio! with the National Conferences 
P : ‘* eo ste ys — tT the Society of the Plastics Industry An 5,00U ton ve ssel de gnea 101 tra 
ie las Car vs pitt ponent will feature new products, processes and . ry ze EI a a: cares . wa oe 
. ipplicatior i tne aviation, packaging, ane ther Mow: venICK . P 
vit] ne pproaching se of a racing chactrenten and baiiding tndestrics. Robert operation at the Brooklyn Arn Tern 
‘ ‘ 0 pI cre maximun speed and W. Prescott. president of the Fly ing Tige il The 475-foot Carib Queer! converted 
en a 4 16- nder Line, and Brig. Gen. Thomas Eo Bryan, Ji fron the incompleted hull of 1 gover 
ALCO ayy Apercnargec die oe USAF, Commander of the Wright An ment-owned LSD (landing hip dock) 
ed at 2100-hp ne ire intended for Development Center, will be the two fea by TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc will car? 
he handling of large-tonnage ships sucl anil wensestiteiiaihen csiialiniie ip to 92 truck trailers, 97 automobiles 
SUS-CRETIOTS BAR SUPT SeS, SES Cnt The National Institute of Managment’s and 500 tons of bulk cargo. The ship ha 
o> be Usee towing operations by vir winter and spring list of training pro been chartered by the Army Transporta 
m ac tne a> inobstructed = afte grams in general management and indus tion Corps for three vovage to test 
lecks, and can do ocean-going servi trial engineering have beer announced shipmet t Some half-dozer Americar 






Largest generator going up Courses will be held in Cleveland and in steamsnip line nave bee! ae velopir \ 











The world’s largest electric generating formation may be obtained from the firm’ imilar roll-on, roll-off vessels which would 
nit will be housed in a $58,000,000 pow office at 1008 National City Bank Building illow the military to be independent of 
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The turbine-generators for the Indiana AMERICA’S FIRST supersonic bomber, the B-58 Hustler, combines delta-wing con- 
ind Michigan plant will be built by the struction and four General Electric J-79 jet engines for operation at altitudes above 
General Electric Company and the boiler 50,000 feet. Built by the Convair Division of General Dynamics Corporation, the plane 






} the Babcock & Wilcox Company) is 95 feet long, has a wingspan of 55 feet, and carries a crew of three. 
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Need 
electrical 
elge) ol-1a4i—— 

Wels meot-ta) 
roreleiant 
on? 


count on Pilenco 


Click, it's on—click, it's off. Multiply by several billion 
for the number of times this simple act takes place 

daily on our ultra-electrified planet. In the modest 
switch-box as well as in the manufacture of countless 
other more intricate electrical parts...specifying Plenco 
phenolic compounds of durability and self-insulating 
qualities is the first order of business of many 


experienced molders. We invite you to make it yours. 


1957 





PLENCO PHENOLICS 


PLASTICS 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Serving the plastics industry in the 
manufacture of high grade phenolic 
molding compounds, industrial resins 
and coating resins 








German architecture sums up postwar achievement 


7 qt j hou w arch ural tradition has bee on new conditions 


‘German Architecture Today,” a 15l- 
photo exhibit of postwar German 
buildings, was shown in Washington in 
October by the American Institute of 
Architects. Prepared by the Bund 
Deutscher Architekten (League of 
German Architects), the exhibition indi- 
cates how the functionalist tradition 
has been modified in that nation’s recov- 
ery from economic devastation. 

The works of Gropius, Mies van der 
Rohe, Behrens and others who have 
influenced the present generation of 
architects serve as an introduction to 
the show. Against this background, the 
change from austerity in the first post- 
war buildings to refinement, and even 
luxury, in later structures makes a 
coherent pattern. Perhaps no item in 
the show better illustrates this develop- 
ment than Herman Mackler’s house in 
Frankfurt (2, 4). Though it makes use 
of a variety of materials (Brazil wood 
and glass outside, marble and brick 
within), it manages to suggest 
through the abstract geometry of its 
spiral staircase—that economy, too, can 
generate its own elegance Similarly, 
the Evangelical Church at Ubach-Palen- 
burg (3) by Fritz Gottlob Winter is 


built and decorated on a modest scale, 


vet shows that light can be spiritualized ; . : ' 3. Evangelical Church 
by glass bricks as well as by stained , by Fritz Gottlob Winter 


glass. Among the wide variety of build- 
ings included is the plant exhibition 
house by Bernard Hermkes (1), which 
creates variety with simple means: the 
framework of rolled section steel forms 
a parabolic dome glazed without putty. 
Larger projects include the much- 
discussed giant garage at Dusseldorf 
5) by Paul Schneider-Esleben, in which 
reinforced concrete trestles are used to 
suspend the parking floors and ramps. 
The show is being circulated in many 
American cities by the Smithsonian 
Traveling Exhibition Service. 








5. Giant garage 
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offers you many rare qualities 
and unusual versatility for 
countless parts and cut-outs 


Upson Fiberboard is not a soft insulation 
board. Neither is it a hard board. Rather, it 
is an “in-between” board, composed of 94% 
wood fibers laminated for superior strength. 
It is tough, yet resilient, with superior finishing 
and sound deadening qualities. We manu- 
facture it and precision-cut it to specified 
shapes. We punch it, bevel it, die cut it, 
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UPSON 


94% WOOD FIBERS LAMINATED FOR GREAT STRENGTH 


waterproof it,and apply special finishes; deliv- 
ering the finished part ready for production. 
Choice of lengths, widths, thicknesses, and 
surface textures. What’s your idea? Tell us 
your problem. Fiberboard with our specialized 
engineering and cutting service might be your 
answer. Send coupon for our free idea booklet 
of uses and for our sample kit. 





The Upson Company 
211 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y. 


Send me free idea booklet and sample kit. 


NAME 
POSITION 
NAME OF COMPANY 
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P ewinning rendering of proposed plateshop by Jacques C. Brownson 


Awards 
The Fourth Annual Design Awards Pro 
gram sponsored by Progressive Architec- 


ture magazine has been concluded, and an 


award citation in the Industrial Category 


vent Brownson for his de 
shop for Allied 
Company in 
Difficulties in 


the building without destroying the archi 


to Jacques C. 
ign of the 
Lead 


proposed plate 
Construction Chicago 


(above) properly bracing 


tectural solved 
Morri 


were 


concept were ingeniously 


by structural enginee! 


on rhe 


Thomas G. 
award-winning projects 
architects 
Bunshaft, Huson 


W eese, engineel 


elected by a iry 
Marcel 
Jackson 
Emil H 


The American Society of 


including 
Gordon 
Harry 


Praege) 


Breuer, 
and and 
lool 

Annual Eli 


Series 


Engineers 
Whit ney 


nonor to 


has established the 
Memorial 


itstanding 


Lecture as an 


contributors to industrial 
will be 
Bendix 
deliver his 
Houston 
Award of 


contribution to 


progress. The first 
F. Polk. vice pre 


Corporation, 


Louis 
Aviatior 


le« ture! 
ident of 


who will address 


to the Society's coming meeting 


The Lawrence Sperry $250.00 


ignificant automati 
flight control systems has been awarded 


» George F. Jude of the Sperry Gyroscope 


_ompany 


Contests 

Nominations are now open for the 1957 
Doehler Award, which recognizes out 
standing contributions to the die casting 
art. The Award, consisting of a plaque 
ind a cash prize of at least $500, is made 


by the American Die Casting Institute. 


4 student contest in isages of 


original 
voven wire cloth, with prizes ranging from 
$50 to $150, is 


being sponsored by the 


New York Wire Cloth Company, York, Pa 


Closing date is April 30 

People 

G. Harold Hart has joined the staff of 
Dave Chapman Industrial Design. 


Robert Wolaver has been appointed to 


ign division of J. M. 


lates 


the industrial de 
Little and Assoc 
The Hartford Courant recently described 
how the Risom of 


establishment by Jens 


a furniture factory in North Grosvernor 
dale, Connecticut started that town back 
to employment after its only important 
factory had been shut down 


Design Research Unit of London has beer 
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appointed to design the 
and Allied 
hibit at the 


British Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association ex 


Brussels Universal and Inter 


national Exhibition in 1958. 

Designer John Vassos has formed an as 
sociation with architect T. H. Yardley; 
among their first projects are a New 


Haven Railroad station and footbridge at 
Larchmont, N. Y. and a beach pavilion for 


the city of Stamford, Conn 


Leon Gordon Miller was guest speake1 
at a General Electric Company confer 
ence on Christmas lighting in New Yor} 


January 8&8 
Michael Melack 


chief designer 


has recently resigned as 


and supervisor of design of 


Westing 


the Television-Radio Division, 


house Electric Corporation. 





Wolaver 


Hamlin 


Company news 


Conde Hamlin, 


DeWalt 
Machine & Foun- 


dry Company, has been appointed deputy 


president of the 


subsidiary of American 


group executive of AMF’s General Prod 
icts Group 
, $1,500,000 civil anti-trust action was 


filed against the Sperry-Rand Corporation 
by The Narda Corporation as a counter- 
claim to Sperry-Rand’s suit against Narda 
for alleged infringement of radar patents. 
Phileo Corporation has filed a $150,000,000 





suit against Radio Corporation of Amer 
ica, General Electric Company, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 


two of the latter’s subsidiaries, charging 


them with violation of the anti-trust laws 
in the operation of a “patent pool” in the 
radio, television and electronics industries, 
ACF Industries, Incorporated will supply 
Italy with a heavy-water research reacto1 

the first sale of an 


abroad by a U. S. 


atomk reactol 


firm, it reported. 
Albert G. Thomas, holder of many patents 


for electrical and mechanical engineering 


developments, has been appointed Re- 


search Consultant by The Teller Company. 


Thoma 8 





Dr. Stuart F. Faunce was named Director 


of New Product Development by the John 
Wood Company. 

The Lewyt Corporation is experimenting 
with a vacuum cleaner about the size of a 
shoe box whose dirt collection will have 
to be removed only once in one or twe 


years. 
The Radio Corporation of America is ap 


plying the principles of its electronic re 


frigerator to an air conditioning system 
that will both heat and cool rooms fron 
large areas of the walls. 

“Closed circuit television will eventually 


outstrip television in Im 


Howland, 
of the Dage Tele- 


entertainment 
portance,” said Colonel John R 
General Sales Manager 
vision Division of Thompson Products, Inc. 
Dage is currently 


nstalling what it claim 


is the world’s largest closed-circuit tel« 
vision network in New York's Pennsy] 
vania Railroad Station. In line with this 


prediction, the Upjohn Company, pharma 


ceutical manufacturers, have acquired 3 


large-screen projection television systems 
from General Precision Laboratory. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation recently ac 
quired the business 
Sheffield 


measurement 


and assets of the 
Corporation, manufacturers of 


and ¢ 


system 





Fa “wnce 


“Because of the 


industrial use of atom« 
energy and the development of greater 
manufacturing flexibility, coupled with 


higher productivity, it will be economically 


sound and physically possible to build 
goods better and faster with smaller 
plants,” predicted Ralph E. Cross, execu 


tive vice president of The Cross Company 
Phileo Corporation wil! guarantee its al! 
transistor home radio for five years, duc 
to the fact that long-lived transistors now 
replace vacuum tubes in the set. 

Plastics four bil 
lion pound figure last year, The Society of 
the Plastics Industry 
Production 
The enjoyed its 
volume year in history in 1956, said Don 


production passed the 


estimated recently 
increased by 10° 1955 
industry 


ove 
lamp biggest 
ald L. Millham, vice president and genera 
manager of the General Electric Company 
Lamp Division in a year-end review 

Stephen F. Keating, vice 
the Aeronautical Division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, said that 
the aircraft 


president of 


controls and instruments in 


dustry will supply a record-breaking $1.5 


billion of automatic systems in 1957. 
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Our many processes . . . Roller Embossing 
(including “stop-roll” embossing) . 
Etching . . . Cold Forged Coined Letters 
. .» General Embossing . . . Lithographing 
. . . Stamping . . . Anodizing . . . Plating 
. . « Enameling, etc. . . . make it possible 
to provide identification in any form, de- 
sign or metal—to suit your requirements. 


To help you design and then produce for you 
striking identification units, we offer you the 
services of our many processes and engineer- 
ing-design services. Your inquiry is invited. 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL ENGRAVING CO., INC. / ETCHED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1102 Brook Avenue, New York 56,N. Y 


39-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 4, N. Y 


Rolbos — roller embossing (including “stop-roll”). Embos — mechanical embossing. 
Etchrite — sharp etching. Kolfor — cold forged coined letters with integral lug. 
Lithographing * Stamping * Anodizing * Plating * Enameling Working in All Metals. 
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Designer Albert Sokol talks plastics: 


“Molding plastics, in comparison to work- “A designer’s responsibility is to create 
ing with other materials, is comparatively articles that are functional, have suitable 
simple. From a drawing, I make a clay strength and still please the eye. By using 
mockup. From there, it’s one step—making plastics, it is much easier for a designer to 


the die—until the end result is seen. Elim- fulfill this function. The day of using plas 


inated are the steps of cutting, grinding, tics primarily as an economical agent is 


milling, and drilling that would be neces- passing. Today, manufacturers are taking 


sary in working with metals. It is extremely advantage of its aesthetic qualities 


‘ratifying for a designer to be able to see “Developing our new Channel Master 


the end result, and in several colors, in a ‘Showman’ indoor TV antenna was a prob 


single day,” says Albert Sokol, Art Direc- lem of electricity and aesthetics. Our re- 


tor and Designer, Channel Maste r- 
Pe eee eer hannel Master Cor search engineers did their job by compress 


poration, Ellenville, N. Y., world’s largest ing the shape into a unit that had greater 


manufacturer of TV antennas efficiency. Then, designers utilized the 
shape, color and finish offered by plastics 
Vogue magazine said that our ‘Showman’ 
antenna was ‘the most eye-appealing in 
door TV antenna ever designed. I feel 


the endless possibilities of plastics allow 





designers in all fields to run the gamut of 
imagination.” 

Have you turned your imagination loose 
on the possibilities of plastics in connection 
with your products? Koppers plastics are 
doing outstanding jobs for manufacturers 
all over the country they can do the 
same for you. Koppers manufactures 
DyLaN® polyethylene, SurpeER DYLAN 
polyethylene, DYLENE” polystyrene and 
Dy Lite” expandable polystyrene. For more 
information on any of these fine plastics, 
write to Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical 
Division, Dept. ID-27, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 





KOPPERS 
PLASTICS 


Sales Offices: PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK * BOSTON ~*~ PHILADELPHIA + ATLANTA 
CHICAGO ~ DETROIT - HOUSTON ~ LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 








DRESS UP ///y, STEP UP 


YOUR 4/47 “TOUR 
PRODUCTS SALES 


Metallized and Laminated 


“MYLAR” * 








Mirro-Brite “MYLAR” is a new development that offers unlimited possibilities in design effects and 
new sales potentials for manufacturers of all types of products. As you can see by the attached 
sample, it has unusual tensile strength as well as eye-attracting beauty . and it’s most 
economical to use. 


Extremely versatile, Mirro-Brite “MYLAR” can be processed in countless ways. It is available in 
a wide variety of color finishes, embossed patterns and special effects . . . in continuous rolls 
or cut-to-size sheets. 


Send for Illustrated Sampler and Price List 


omeow Wm nh Rem 7 cee en ek om 


DEPT. ID-2 101 WEST FOREST AVENUE ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


*Mylar is DuPont's registered trade mark for its brand of polyester film 


(Also suppliers of Mirro-Brite Butyrate, Acetate, Polystyrene and Ethylcellulose) 
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where work and play are combined — 
PR OFITABLY! Join these 24 major busi- 


ness firms who have located in this area during the 
past thirty months. Qualified workers, excellent schools. 
recreational and cultural activities, fine transportation, 
well-balanced industrial and commercial growth, out- 
standing community spirit and progressiveness . . . an 
ideal area in which to locate your industry. Write today 
for detailed literature. 


ST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


YC Bryan, Industrial Director Dept. E St. Petersburg, Florida 
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DESIGNING WITH ALUMINUM 





This is one of a series of information 
sheets which discuss the properties of 
aluminum and its alloys with relation to 
design. Extra or missing copies of the 
series supplied on request. Address: 
Advertising Dept., Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Sales, Inc., 1924 Broadway, 
Oakland 12, California. 








JOINING ALUMINUM TO COPPER AND STEEL 


Wauen aluminum must be joined to 
other metals, particularly copper or 
steel, virtually any metallic bonding 
process may be used. The most desir- 
able process for a particular application 
depends on considerations of cost, speed 
of production or service requirements 
of the finished joints. 

Of course, in all construction involv- 
ing dissimilar metals joined together or 
in close proximity, care should be taken 
to minimize the possibility of galvanic 


corrosion, 


Small Electrical Connections 


The electrical industry has found that 
small connections between aluminum 
and copper can be made using ordinary 
soldering iron techniques and common 
solders selected for the specific appli- 
cation. In simple soldered joints such as 
these, tin and tin-zinc solders are most 
commonly used. 

One automotive manufacturer uses a 
resistance soldering technique for join- 
ing aluminum to steel in its car’s elec- 
trical system. An aluminum wire is 
staked in a slot cut into the top of the 
steel stud to which it is to be connected. 
Flux is applied to the contact area and 
the head of the stud heated by two cop- 
per electrodes located on opposite sides 
of the joint. A pure tin solder is then 
applied manually to the joint area. A 
subsequent water quench also serves to 
remove flux residues. 


Heaters and Engine Radiators 


In the automotive field there has been 
an increasing interest in the use of sol- 


FIGURE 1. Furnace soldered aluminum-brass radiators 
Left, aluminum fins, brass tubes. Right, aluminum 
ells. brass tubes 
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dering for joining brass and aluminum 
parts in heaters and engine radiators. 

The cellular type of construction used 
in heater cores lends itself well to dip 
soldering techniques. The assembled 
core may be dipped in a reaction flux 
before furnace heating to 600F. The 
face of the assembly is then dipped 
inch into a 750F solder bath. By capil- 
lary action, the solder rises half way 
through the thickness of the core. After 
the back of the assembly is dipped, the 
core is cooled and washed with water. 

The tube-fin and cellular-tubular ra- 
diator constructions can be assembled 
by furnace soldering (see figure 1). In 
this method, the brass tubes are coated 
with a 20% tin-80% lead solder before 
the core is assembled. After assembly, 
the cores are fluxed and heated for two 
to four minutes in a 750F furnace. Flux 
residues are then removed by a water 
wash 


In both the dip soldering and the fur- 
nace soldering methods, conventional 
procedures used in making copper ra- 
diators are followed. For heater cores 
and engine radiators, tin-zinc base sol- 
ders are finding the most favorable ac- 
ceptance. 


Electrical Conductor 
and Connectors 


Sound, strong joints are now being made 
by pressure welding single strands of 
aluminum to copper wire. On wire up 
to about 'g inch in diameter, this is done 


——— 


FIGURE 


minum and 


The ALCUnector consists of elongated alu- 

Ss whose bases are butt welded 
together as shown in this cross section. A dielectric 
ba s then molded around the nt to minimize gal 


van action between the tw 


with hand tools resembling wire cut- 
ters. Very much larger sections are also 
joined by pressure welding, using larger 
power operated equipment. 

A recent Kaiser Aluminum research 
development uses either pressure or 


flash butt welding to join the bases of 
elongated aluminum and copper cups. 
The ALCUnector,* as this new device 
is called, is believed to be the most cor- 
rosion resistant and efficient connector 
yet devised for joining aluminum and 
copper electrical conductors. 

Made in a wide range of sizes, the 
ALCUnector is compact, easy to use and 
as strong as the conductors it joins. Its 
design is the reason for its success, and 
the welded joint is an important part of 
the design. The ALCUnector structure 
and method of making same are pro- 
tected by patent rights of Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corporation, 


Bus Bar Connections 


The use of aluminum electrical bus is 
becoming standard in production plants 
and other large installations that con- 
sume large quantitfes of electricity. In 
these heavy load electrical systems, it 
is frequently necessary to connect alu- 
minum bus to copper or steel. When- 
ever there are extremes or moderate 
fluctuations in temperature, bolted con- 
nections may be unsatisfactory. 

To solve this problem, special joint 
designs and welding techniques have 
been devised by Kaiser Aluminum 
welding research engineers. Figure 3 
shows how some of these welded con- 
nections are designed. The welds must 
be made with a moderate amount of 
care. 

There are several ways by which 
these joints can be made, but one of the 


4 


FIGURE 3. Aluminum is frequently joined to copper 
or steel in electrical bus systems. Left, copper is 
braze-weided to aluminum in a double Tee joint. Right, 
aluminum and stee! are braze-weided. in neither case 
s the copper or steel meited during joining 


*A registered trademark of Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp 
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Kaiser Aluminum 





best methods is a braze-welding tech- 
nique. 


In the braze-welding of aluminum to 
copper by the consumable electrode, in- 
ert gas welding technique, the copper is 
first “tinned” with a coating of silver 
solder in the joint area. This silver sol- 
der layer is applied to prevent the for- 
mation of a brittle aluminum-copper 
alloy at the joint. The arc is then di- 
rected on the aluminum in the joint area 
in such a way that it does not bear on 
the solder-coated copper. 


When joining aluminum and steel, a 
zinc-aluminum solder should be used 
for coating the steel in much the same 
way that silver solder is used on cop- 
per. Or it may be applied by a hot dip 
or galvanizing technique. The joint is 
then gas welded or brazed. 


In either type of joint, keys cut in the 
copper or steel help to add strength to 
the joint. This type of joint eliminates 
the problem of differences in thermal 
expansion. It has given excellent serv- 


ice at operating temperatures up to 
500F. The braze-weld joint and method 
of making same described herein are 
protected by Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Corporation patent rights. 








FIGURE 4. Ultrasonic welding units look much the 
same as spot and pressure welding equipment. How 
ever, the principle is entirely new to welding and is 
expected to find wide use in the future 






Thin Sections of 
Aluminum and Copper 


Ultrasonic welding is a new technique 
that will undoubtedly find wide use in 
the joining of thin sheets of aluminum 
and copper. This process, effective on 
sheet up to 0.040 inches thick, uses 
ultrasonic energy to break up the oxide 
film on the metal surfaces being joined. 
A small amount of pressure then com- 
pletes the weld. 

In this type of welding there is no 











A GENERAL GUIDE FOR SOLDERING ALUMINUM TO COPPER AND STEEL 
Soldering How Solder Type of 
Application Method is Applied Solder Used Flux Used 
joining aluminum dip soldering by solder bath 30 tin—70 zinc zinc chloride type 
cable to copper torch manually fed 60 tin—40 zinc zinc chloride type 
lugs 
intricate assem furnace tubes precoated 30 tin-70 zinc zinc chloride type 
blies (e.g., brass with solder or hydrazine type 
tube aluminum fin 
automotive radi 
ators 
joining steel furnace tubes precoated 95 zinc—5 alu- zinc chloride type 
tubing to alumi with solder minum 
num sheet (e.g., 
refrigerator 
evoporator plates 
joining aluminum resistance manually fed pure tin organic boron tri 
generator field fluoride type 
coils to cadmium 
coated steel pins 
joining aluminum torch manually fed 82.5 cadmium zinc chloride type 
to zinc castings 17.5 zinc 
thin sections iron manually fed 34 tin—63 lead zinc chloride type 
e.g., aluminum or sections 3 zinc or organic boron 
pigtails to previously trifluoride type 
copper tabs coated” with 
the solder 











“heat-affected zone” flanking the joint, 
and the original tempers of the metals 
are retained. 

These are but a few of the many ap- 
plications in which aluminum is being 
joined metallically to copper or steel. 
For further information or assistance in 
techniques for joining these metals in 
your own applications, take advantage 
of the wide design experience offered 
by Kaiser Aluminum engineers. Their 


see our catalog 


Kaiser Aluminum 


See “THE KAISER ALUMINUM HOUR’ Alternate Tuesdays, 


information or advisory service ts avail- 
able, upon request and without obliga- 
tion, to any manufacturer interested in 
these metal joining processes. 

Contact the Kaiser Aluminum sales 
office or distributor listed in your tele- 
phone directory. Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Sales, Inc., General Sales Of- 
fice, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois; Executive Office, Kaiser Bldg., 
Oakland 12, California. 


NBC Network. Consult your local TV listing. 
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Room 8271, Industrial Service Division, 1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. | 
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THREE YEARS IN CORROSIVE 
SERVICE WITHOUT MAINTENANCE 


That’s the record established by reinforced LAmMinac 
polyester resin in venting service on alum digesters at 
Cyanamid’s Warners plant. The carbon steel breech 
(left) in an alum evaporator required frequent main- 
tenance, failed after less than three year’s service. Glass- 
reinforced LAMINAC stacks (right) in even more severe 
alum digester service, have needed no maintenance in 
more than three years. The LAMINAC units cost less in 
the long run, and were easier to erect and assemble, 
using either telescope joints wrapped and polyester- 
welded on the site, or flange-type joints. 


ATTRACTIVE, AIRTIGHT CASE 
FOR STICK COLOGNE 


Six new scents of Avon Stick Cologne are packaged in smartly 
styled, practical cases molded of BEETLE® urea molding compound. 
Cases have a white base with contrasting closures in a different 
color for each scent. Airtight, the BEETLE case stops evaporation 
of the cologne. Yet the closure opens easily, and with a twist of 
the wrist the stick pops up for use. The case resists alcohol, essen- 
tial oils and chemicals as well as staining from perspiration and 
grime, which wipe off easily. 


FUNCTIONAL HANDLES GRACE CARAFES 


Any dining or buffet table would be graced by this attractive 
carafe with its stylish, beige-colored handle molded of CyMet”* 
melamine molding compound. Elegance and function are com- 
bined in the handle, balanced for easy, comfortable pouring. 
Harmonizing with the carafe’s gold decoration, the molded-in 
color won't chip or wear off. In keeping with its function, 
CyYMEL is exceptionally strong, resistant to heat and flame, 
and stays cool even when the carafe, made by Club Aluminum 
Products Company, is full of hot coffee. *Trademerk 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION — CYANAMID 


37C Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 


Offices in: Boston - Charlotte - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas - Detroit . 
Los Angeles - New York - Oakland - Philadelphia - St. Lovis - Seattle erRIAcs FOF 
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How this housing 
was made for 
Coca-Cola from 
Tenite Butyrate 
plastic 
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HANDSOME, DURABLE DISPENSER was 
jesigned and manufactured by Glascock 
Bros. Mig. Co., Muncie, Indiana, with the 
cooperation of the firms listed below. 


Bright white top is one of largest one 
piece, deep-drawn plastic housings ever 
produced. General Plastics Corp., Marion, 
Indiana, first extruded sheet of Tenite 
Butyrate, then vacuum-formed the sheet to 
produce both the top and sides. 
















Front panel gains added beauty from met 
allizing process. Panel was both vacuum 
formed and metallized by Kent Plastics 
Corp., Evansville, Indiana, from sheet of 
Tenite Butyrate extruded by General 
Plastics Corp 







Many products, like the Coca- 
Cola dispenser described above, 
are being redesicned to take ad 





vantage of the properties of Tenite 





Butyrate. This versatile Eastman 
plastic is described more fully on 







the opposite page. 


TENITE 


BUTYRATE 


an Eastman plastic 











Coming in the March 1957 issue of 
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TECH NIQUES , 
New trends in fabrication 11 — Zinc 


A pieture story on neu de velopments i i 





ne eith pecial 


emphasis on new fabrication operations moving part 


ma single operation, vacuum die casting, and 


continuous galvanizing. 





FIVE YEAR PLAN 
Program at IBM 

Plans and first results of IBM's five year desig 
program instigated ten months ago, with Eliot Noyes 
as critic and coordinator, will show architectu 


graphics, and the RAMAC’s technical concept. 


ATOMS FOR INDUSTRY 
A nuclear projector 
One of the most challe nging proble ms tackled hy ti 


firm of Becker and Becker in designing the first atomic 
instrument for induatrial use the Kel-Ray Project 
was the need far safety from atomic conta at 


EDUCATION 

New design school in Germany 

Curriculum, methods of teaching, and student 

unll « cplore the philosophy of the design school at I 


Germany, founded three years ago as the 
to the Bauhaus 


SuCC# 


ALSO 





De signs from Abroad 
Redesigned German cranes 


Color problems, Part V 


the technique sz of coloring clea plasti 











Annual appliance review 






Each issue of INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
delivers to the desks of designers and 
management executives a definitive review of 


contemporary design ideas and technics 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


is publishe d monthly 


Subscription rates: $10.00 for one yea 


$18.00 for two years; $24.00 for three years 


Whitney Publications, Ine 
18 East 50th Street, New York 22. \ ) 
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Tough housing for a soft drink 


The young lady 

t her job is keeping this new dispenser, housed in tough Tenite Butyrate, 
lean and sparkling at all times. That's where Tenite Butyrate’s smooth 
e and high impact strength save her time and effort, help keep the 
jispenser free of annoying cracks and crevices which mar any product's 
1ppearance and are so difficult to clean 


surfac 


Handsomely styled, the dispensing machine is a complete, self-con 
1ined unit, readily usable on any counter. The bright white top, bril 
liant red sides, and the rich, metallized grill are all vacuum-formed from 
sheeting of Butyrate. The colors go all the way through the plastic—they 
an never chip off. The deep-drawn top, incidentally, is one of the largest 
ne-piece plastic housings ever produced by 


I 


vacuum-forming 

nite Butyrate can be rapidly injection molded or extruded in sheet 
ve a variety of other uses as well. For example, color telephones, 
111 helmets, signs, and handles for tools and appliances all owe 


their strength and beauty to this versatile product 


Ss 


u are considering a new or improved product design, you may 
discover the strength and beauty of Tenite Butyrate are just what 


needa 


you 
Write today for more information concerning its uses and physical 


properties. Inquire, too, about Eastman’s other useful plastics, Tenite Ace 
tate and Tenite Polyethylene. Write to EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
ubsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


EASTMAN’S STH YEAR 


PetPagio ay “ft 60 {8 OF Coca cg - 
i 


ly serving delicious Coca-Cola has reason to smile. Part 


TENITE 


BUTYRATE - POLYETHYLENE + ACETATE 


plastics by Eastman 








Your future is in front of you... with STYRON 
















“The material must suit his (the designer's) concept of ‘Form "... the selection . . . of the material to be used is one of the 


and Function’. . .” most important decisions he (the industrial designer) makes 
7? —_ ee a a when planning the design."’ ** ; . 
propertie for the ippearance ind performance Packaging is only one of the many ipplic itor in which 


Styron 1 upreme Leading designers in many fields think first 
{ Dow when they think of thermoplastic 


and the design must be developed for the most efficient a 
All Dow plastics ire backed by exter ve techr 


manufacturing adjusted to . . . equipment and production 


methods 99 research ind cle ve lopme mt tac ilitic . \ 4 hatever our plast 
; prot lem, we will gladly share with vou to the fullest our experi 
Stvron (D iriety of granula ence and skills. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY. Midland. Michigan 
ding ot desigt col idered POET EERE TEETH EEE EEE HEE E EEE E EEE EERE EEE EEE EE EEE EE EEE EERE EEE EERE EE EEEEES 


{merica’s first family of Polystyrene 
“Texture, surface and color are inherently important to the 


design of e product oo ee General Purpose: Stvron 0600 e Stvron O65 (} xtru n) 


Styron 688 (Easy Flow) « Styron 689 (Fasvy } 


~ mn r aque or ¢ af l« or i wide nee ° » Aad » 

t , | be I 1 le if ae i wid range High impact: Stvron 4 > e Stvron 429 (Extr , yn) 

n ‘ coll ) ] 0 pro ( min ons my > 

I p t sand . market-| ve ipy ation Styron (71 (Medium Impact) « Styron 140 (Heat Resistant) 
ittest to ; ersatilit nm taithtul reproduction ot cle ign Stvron 180 (Extra High Impact) 


** Quoted from Jer Risom, I.DJI.. Jens Risom Design. Inc Heat Resistant: Styron 683 « Styron 700 


Industrial Design magazine. 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


CORNING GLASS BULLETIN 


FOR PEOPLE WHO MAKE THINGS 


Practical pampering uggestion of useful facts How to keep a mummy dry 
At Marineland of the Pa . out g) and pplications at your Dampness is no laughing matter to 


des, California, you ll find {co i eru nd tf Iree copies Of D- museum k 


w that matter for 
tented, thoug ceph | roperues ! ! ommercial makers I I of TV sets, pianos, 


But life 
j ! ; ¢ : ° ° 
t phaloy 118 Ul I I oO . Sane sane sis a in »-Chaser, Inc is 1n 


octopuses 
} } 


ich ox 


Time was when tl uatic zookeepers WT! , bl nd let us see if called, quite logically, Dampp-Chaser, 


Marine! 1 wer «topus-deep 


{ s belong CH OUT EN it pneead in business. They make an ingenious item 


Helping hand in “hot spots” 


of 


rators in 


| ; 


CAVOEE : Behind the top frame (see arrow) is a Dampp- 
and Choser to keep rare museum pieces dry. Gloss 
(class tubing by Corning helps in this unusual assignment. 


lube 


ating ele- 

lement is inside glass 
tubing is inside an 
glass tubing. Dampp- 
buys it because it makes a 

n against 

important safety tactor 

oated side facing tl n case of accidental over-loading of the 


ire behin rcuit » this we ¢ glass tubing by 


tl 
nh 


este Il pera 

Yet, operations are still is also economical and readily 

visual observation since this 10 small considerations in the 
ts about // | 

vears, Dampp- 


up some 6-billion 





against dampness. 


need for hel 1 Y a trouble- 


booklets to show vou the 
O.K.. you don own P to on al ne with fac iried wat nw h glass is being put to 
acquire) a pet octopus t pam- abo yhse on glass and . | ( v“ ping sur- 
ering. Sull, ther considers to | wstoundit R brand glass No 
irned from a practical 1d} lo ' smn 1 the revised version of 


| 


it there mig! , \ x brand glass a free copy and 


no roblem 1 58 
knotty problem be set tolend a helping hand in hotspots. 


instance For 


“ : pupae, oles is fees it just -——-G . wach i Cledd~ 


won't mix with, add to, or detract from 


what you put in or around In the case of CORNING GLASS WORKS, 54-2 Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y 

Pyrex brand glass No 40 this aloofness 

Please send me the following material: Illustrated booklet, “Glass and You (_]; Bulletin 
IZ-1, “Glass ... its increasing importance in product design” []; Bulletin B-83, “Properties 
of Selected Commercial Glasses” [_]; Bulletin B-84, “Manufacture and Design of Commer- 


cial Glassware” [_]; Bulletin PE-34, ‘ Corning Flat Glasses” [_]. 


applies to most acids and alkalies, as well 
as steam under pressure 
Then, too, this glass handles thermal 
changes with what might be termed 
indiflerence since it has a linear coeffi- Nome Title 
. 


cient of expansion of 52 x 10° between 


Cc 
0 and 300° ¢ ompany 


; ; , treet 
You'll also find that this glass is rugged, Sires 


readily workable, and available in a 


wide variety of economical forms. 
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LO 5-316! 


You Can Bury Your Spray Guns 
Forever When You Switch to 


-NAMELSTRIP 


PRE-COATED METAL COIL! 


If you now use spray guns to coat your metal prod- 
ucts and parts, put them permanently away and 
switch to time- and money-saving Certified* Enamel- 
strip Pre-Coated Metal Coil! Whatever you make: 
battery caps or home air conditioners, buttons or 
business machines, film cans or curtain rods, toys or 
baseboard heating panels — we will show you how 
to make it better with Enamelstrip! Enamelstrip will 
cut your cost, speed your production, reduce labor 
man-hours and cut storage space needs. NO WASTE 
from cutting and trimming means better profits. NO 
MORE PAINT SHOP FIRE HAZARD, NO MORE 
COSTLY INSURANCE! Enamelstrip is available 
in your choice of colors on one or both sides — or one 
color one side and a different color on the reverse 
side; REVERSE THE COIL, AND HAVE AN- 
OTHER INVENTORY. Write department NB 
today. 
In organic coatings, Enamelstrip is available in 
alkyds, vinyls, epoxies, phenolics, oleoresinous and 
other types of enamels and lacquers. Base metals 
include cold rolled steel, tin mill black plate, electro- 


tin plate, electro galvanized steel, aluminum, 
oppe ve and zine 


AIR CONDITIONERS are among 
the many products Enamel 
strip can help make better 
The world’s foremost vinyl 
to-metal laminators offer a 
prod ict which can be 
formed, drawn, bent, pierced, 
and stamped. You have your 
choice of a large variety of 
colors, embossings, and color 


prints in as many as 4 colors! 


* Tested and certified by US. Testing Co 


COATED, COI 


CORPORATION 


513 West 30th St., New York 1, N. Y. 





fundamental contribution 


to the theory of perspective 


Perspective 


PERSPECTIVE presents a unique development . .. bringing up points 
not covered in any other text! The author, a prominent practicing 
designer and President of the American Society of Industrial De 
signers, 1956-7, searched out the reasons for the enormous errors 
traditional methods of perspective drawing permit . . . then de 
veloped his new theories to eliminate those errors. PERSPECTIVE, 
published by tNDUSTRIAL DESIGN, should occupy a prominent posi 
tion on the desks and drafting boards of every designer and design 
student. 


For designers: perspective is the first system developed to solve 
the kind of drawing problem encountered by product designers 
It eliminates the complex mechanical drawing that an architect, 
for instance, normally employs in his traditional way of working 
with plans and elevations; it offers a simpler method of visual 


izing any three-dimensional object accurately and quickly. 


For students: It is a complete exposition of perspective drawing. 
a comprehensive basic text for study of the field. 


For draftsmen: It helps develop the free-hand skill that any 
good student of perspective must have. Unlike most traditional 
methods, judgment is incorporated into the use of this simplified 
system, with the result that drawing skill is encouraged as the 
system is mastered. 


For all who use perspective: This book makes a fundamenta! 
contribution to the theory of perspective, bringing up points 
that are not covered in any other text. The author, a student of 
perspective systems, discovered that traditional methods permit 
enormous error; he searched out the reasons, and applied his 
discoveries to theories that eliminate unnecessary error in 
perspective drawing. Those theories were first presented in a 
series of articles in INDUSTRIAL DESIGN magazine; because of 
widespread demand from students and practitioners alike, they 
have been expanded and are now made available in lasting book 
format. 


Bound in full cloth: 68 pages, 9 x 12 inches, profusely illustrated 
with original sketches and diagrams. Price $5.00. 
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Essential to every designer’s library .. . 


design books from Whitney Publications, Inc. 


Storage 


edited by George Nelson. This big volume brings fresh answers 
from all over the world for one of today’s most common prob- 
lems more storage space in contemporary living arrangement; 
Covers shelving, special purpose storage, unit cases, architectural 
storage with practical new solutions and ideas that make im- 
iginative use of space. The author's analysis of each piece is 
detailed and perspective. Bound in full cloth, 176 pages, 9 x 12 


inches, 303 illustrations. $12.50 


Display 


edited by George Nelson. Here are the ingenious and remarkable 
displays that have set new patterns in interior design thinking 
und te hnique . im shops, -howrooms, museums exhibitions 

wherever creative designers have put ideas into three-dimen- 
sional designs to “show something.” Display shows new systems 
created by more than 125 top designers and architects. Bound 


in full cloth, 192 pages, 9 x 12 inches, 312 illustrations. $12.50 


Chairs 


edited by CLeorge Nelson In this book ol design, the author 
traces the evolution of the chair and examines chairs produced 
today in bentwood, laminated wood, molded plastics. solid wood, 
metal and upholstery by 137 top designers. Lively reading, and 
mm important reference source, Chairs takes up new application 
of materials technical inventions in furniture. Bound in full 


cloth, 176 pages, 9 x 12 inches with 433 illustrations. $10.00 


Living Spaces 


edited by George Nelson. The only complete collection of interiors 
based on the new philosophy of freedom to use space for living 
is one well pleases! Presents contemporary interiors by 81 lead- 
ing designers, including Finn Juhl, Le Courbusier. Mies van det 
Rohe, Richard J. Neutra, Frank Lloyd Wright. A great source 
of fresh ideas for interior designers, architects, manufacturers, 
retailers, home owners. Bound in full cloth. 148 pages, 9 x 12 


29 


inches, 232 photographs. $7.50 


Package Design 


by Ladislav Sutnar. This book makes package design come alive 

outlines in pictures and commentaries the potentialities of 
package design for selling a product. Package Design clarifies 
the expressive power and drama of the visual elements of the 
package, especially with regard to changing selling conditions. 
The author, a designer of international repute, throws a spot- 
light on some 500 practical examples of package design from 
world-wide sources, from food to luxury products. 128 pages, 


12 x 9 inches, 545 illustrations, $9.75 


Anatomy for Interior Designers 


by Francis de N. Schroeder. This important book gives you 
1.321 essential measurements every designer needs ... in clear. 
dimensional drawings that can save hours of research! Diagrams 
give measurements of the human body in terms of requirements 
for design of furniture, storage space, home products and equip- 
ment. Includes a significant section entitled: How To Talk To 
A Client! Bound in full cloth, 96 pages, 9 x 10% inches, filled 
with sketches and diagrams. $4.00 
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lo: Whitney Publications, Inc. 18 E. 50th St.. New York 22, N. ¥ 


Enclosed is remittance of $ : for copies of 
books checked below. (For Canada and foreign countries, add 


35e per copy for postage.) 


Title Number of Copies Cost 





Storage ($12.50) . 
Display ($12.50) s 
Chairs ($10.00) ¢ 
Living Spaces ($7.50) € 
Package Design ($9.75) $ 
Anatomy for Interior Designers ($4.00) ¢ 
Perspective ($5.00) < 

TOTAL § 


Less Discount § 





Remittance enclosed $ 
(Books to New York City address, add 3% city sales tax) 
Your Name 
Addres- 
City Zone State 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT RATES—Any two books—deduct 5 


Any three books—deduct 10%. Four or more books deduct 15 




















WHAT DOES - 
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ONE DEFECTIVE PACKAGE 





Let’s keep it at a minimum. Suppose 
just one customer gets annoyed and 
stays annoyed just long enough to cost 


you just one repeat sale. 


Your loss may be only pennies. We 
hope so. Because pennies is our major 


theme at this moment 


Many elements go into the packaging 
of your product. Your engineers and 
factory superintendents and purchas 
ing agents concern themselves with 
package design, with filling, wrapping 
and labeling machinery, with board and 
paper stocks, with inks and with 


adhesives 


lie the adhesives to the pennies and 


you have our story in a nutshell 





The adhesives you use are the least 
costly of all your packaging materials 
They constitute a very small percentage 
of your total cost of packaging. Now 
add this fact—the finest adhesives, made 
to exacting specifications for each par- 
ticular application, cost (per thousand 
packages) only fractions of pennies 
more than do run-of-mine adhesives. 
Every time a specification adhesive 
helps you to deliver one more package 


in perfect and good-looking condition, 





cosT YOU? 


it has saved you many times its cost 
measured in terms of just one unhappy 


consumer! 


We invite the opportunity to discuss 
this matter with the proper people in 
your organization and to help them 
prove to themselves the basic economy 
of having all your adhesives require- 


ments met by specification adhesives. 


We operate in the belief that there is 
only one “best” adhesives formula for 
each particular application. Supporting 
this belief is the fact that more than 
10,000 adhesives formulas have been 
in the 


service to Our Customers. Today we 


worked out in our laboratories 


serve the leaders in a hundred indus- 
tries — and thousands of small users. 
























/2 YEARS OF 
PIONEERING IN THE 


MAKING OF ADHESIVES 





We invite you to let us submit samples 
of adhesives for you to test in your own 
plant — under your particular working 
conditions — until you find the formula 
that best meets each of your require 
ments. That is the one kind of testing 
that assures you of continuously satis 


factory results. 


If we convince your factory executives, 
you will then find added comfort in the 
fact that fourteen Arabol plants and 
warehouses — and the facilities of four 
laboratories — are at your service. If 
weather or economic conditions ever 
threaten the operation of the plant or 
warehouse serving you, your adhesives 
will be supplied to the same exacting 
specifications from the next nearest 
point. 


Your inquiry on “Specification Adhe- 
sives” will bring a prompt response. 


THE ARABOL mFc.co. 


...@ nationwide organization 
serving major users of industrial adhesives 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
HO East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 
ST.LOUIS « ATLANTA « PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON 
PORTLAND, Ore. « ITASCA end McALLEN, Tex 
CINCINNATI! « DENVER « TAMPA « LONDON, Eng 
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Rolling up 
the Miles 


Write for your copy of 


“STAINLESS STEEL IN 
PRODUCT DESIGN” 


40 pages of useful engi- 
neering and fabricating 
data, including practical 
examples showing 
where, when and how 
stainless steel improves 
design, adds benefits, 
helps sales. 


ADDRESS DEPT. IL-86 
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Ask any user: stainless steel trailers do roll 
up extra miles. In fact, they can roll indefi- 
nitely because of their great strength and 
resistance to rust and wear. . . qualities in 
which no other metal matches stainless steel 
Of course, that longer operational life means 
lower over-all expense. 

But stainless helps roll down the costs 
(and UP the profits!) in other ways. It’s so 
strong that thin-wall sections and structural 
members can be used, permitting greater 
payload capacity and offering additional 
Savings in Operating expenses. Painting isn't 


Rolling Down 
the Costs 


needed, and maintenance is cut to a whisper. 
Such properties make stainless steel an 
ideal material for trailers, trains, planes, etc. 
They qualify it for myriad other applications, 
too. Chances are that you could use it when 
your product (or process equipment) re- 
quifes superior strength, Corrosion resistance, 
heat resistance, sanitary qualities, ease of fab- 
rication, durability and attractiveness. @ We'd 
be pleased to discuss it with you—anytime 
you say or anywhere you'd like to meet, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


wsw 6062 8 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with ® 





AL Stainless Steel 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 





This new 1,000 ton-press is ready to work for you. It’s especially designed 
for reinforced plastics, with an 8’ x 16’ platen. It molds parts up to 3-feet 
high. It can accommodate molds for large single-piece parts, such as boat 
hulls, over 16’ long. 

One-piece doors, door frames, automobile fiberglass body sections, book 
cases, desks, wall panels . . . in fact, whatever your plastics molding 
product, this press is at your service. 

General American Transportation Corporation, Plastics Division, in- 
vites inquiries as to time and tonnage schedules and detailed production 
information. Write or call: 





The largest press of its kind ever 
built. This massive reinforced plas- 
tics press weighs over 170 tons. It’s 
more than 2 stories above floor level 
with an additional 1'2 stories in the 
foundation. 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Facilities unmatched anywhere: injection, compression, extruding, and vacuum forming, reinforced plastics, painting and assembling 
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Afterthoughts on the automobile symposium 


The symposium ov ‘Forecasts 
om Detroit,” sponsored by : . : » . . . 
Kicbeh Oe ‘ondubdas and his public relations men; when he must defend it against barbed questions 


It is no small assignment for a designer to discuss his work in full view of God 


the 1957 National Auto from his colleagues there is even less chance for profound discussion; the auto 
| u offered 





symposium did not encourage it. TV’s Dave Garroway, elected as interrogator, cheer- 
fully posed such questions as “Are cars going to get bigger or smaller?” “How 
imerica’s will air conditioning affect the car?” “Can we expect drastic innovations soon?” 
— N Pd " Judging by questions from the floor (““Where can I get a station wagon without 
» get voiced chrome?” “How much will European design influence the American car in the 
next decade?’’), there was no desire on either side for a meeting of minds. We 
left feeling disappointed, not at what had been said, but at questions not asked 
and views not volunteered. 

Since forecasts were the subject of the evening, here are some of the 
prognostications offered by five executives of a major industry: 
Robert Maguire (Chief, Advanced Styling, Ford): There will be a new relationship of 
and deck 


hood, body 


William Schmidt (Vice President, Director of Styling, Studebaker-Packard): A new rail-type high 


way system, with power supplied by an outside plant, could be introduced for greater safety 


Edmund Anderson (Director, Automotive Styling, American Motors): We shall see the emergenc: 
of three basic cars—the personal or sports car, a compact car, and a long-distance family cat 
Carl Reynolds (Assistant Director of Styling, Chrysler Corp.): The need for a special 


long-distance 
car may increase—virtually a living-room on wheels 

William Mitchell (Director of Styling, GM): The consumer is becoming increasingly conscious 
style, safety, and comfort. 

Maguire: Luxury cars will continue to be the desire of the average person 

Reynolds, Maguire, and Schmidt: Cars can be lower if we solve certain problems, like 

trance, and getting power from front engine to rear wheels 


Schmidt: There will be more sculptured metal to accent car lines, offering new styling possibilities 


As they talked, we found ourselves wondering if these important panelists fully 
appreciated their impact on the economy, on the environment, on American life 
and death and its scale of values. Several of their most interesting ideas were 
never actually spelled out, presumably because Detroit regards them as truisms. 
These unvoiced conclusions raise a series of questions in our minds. 

When styling came under discussion, the panelists as a body implied that the 
consumer is responsible for the car as it is today—he wants it to be “big and 
stylish” and doesn’t fasten safety belts if he buys them. Is it good sense for our 
major industry to let the consumer bear responsibility for product and planning? 

On the face of it, obeisance to the consumer seems like a democratic way 
to run an industry—and a profitable one. But, putting it another way, Is the con- 
sumer capable of directing our major industry by his purchase vote? We also ques- 
tion the basic assumption. Does the consumer in fact design the car? Or does he 
merely react to the dazzle of the only design he knows? 

We don’t question one fact: the automobile is a very special product in our 
society. Its ability to perform a critical function—to provide individual trans- 
portation for large numbers of people—is no more important than the value 
function it has taken over. The car is bought for the pleasure of possession: it 
gives us pride and power; it means more psychological satisfaction than almost 
anything else in our buying power. 

Given these facts, is there a reason why Detroit presses its annual surface 
changes on cars that are unclear in their original concept? Is the industry willfully 
building up a taste for the sugar coating on a basically tasteless product? We 
don’t charge the designer to “raise public taste,” but neither should he discredit 
design at the level where it is valid. A stylist can defend his work as popular 
design, but there is a difference between good popular design and bad popular 
design. Has it ever been realistically proved that we consumers won't buy a 
“ar that is well designed from start to finish? 


(continued overleaf) 





It was suggested that sales depend heavily on annual styling changes. One 
panelist remarked, “Changes are introduced slowly each year to protect the cus- 
tomer’s investment in his present car—to make him dissatisfied but not disgraced.” 
Aside from the fact that this reduces the consumer to a cog in the economic 


system that is supposed to serve him, it represents a delicate balance indeed. 


What would happen if minor changes failed to spark the consumer's interest 


for three years in a row? 

Other remarks by the panel suggested that stylists depend on technical 
progress, on new production methods, to open the door to styling changes. But 
are the stylists looking for opportunities in the provinces where they have major 
control—the total concept of the machine that transports humans? The Detroit 
stylist, more than any other designer, has his way with technology. Research 
and engineering pursue the goals he selects. Are lower cars and curved windows 
the stylist’s most important goals? 

There were several references to radical changes in our mode of transporta- 
tion that might open up “new styling possibilities’—overhead rails and powered 
roads, for instance. Designers’ dreams, we were told, but they raise a question 
nevertheless: Is the automobile here to stay? If technology promises revolution- 
ary modes of transportation, are they only avenues to bigger and better styling? 

Certainly they have another meaning for our planners. If radical changes are 
actually in view, hadn't we better plan for them? Detroit is not unaware of its 
increasingly chaotic effect on population centers. One panelist remarked, “Archi- 
tects should make cities to fit the automobiles people want, not cut down automo- 
biles to fit the cities.” He may be right. But we see no sign that Americans 
are ready to abandon their cities; we are still investing millions in the most 
crowded of them. If Detroit, with its vast knowledge of the automotive age and 
the industry’s future, concludes that our present building patterns are already 
outmoded, shouldn't it let the rest of us in on this foresight? 

The postwar auto boom has made one thing clear: the automobile is no longer 
an isolated “product” that can be conceived and designed in units of one; it is 
part of a vast system that involves our countryside, cities and people. The future 
of the auto industry ultimately depends more on the comprehension and design of 
that system—whatever it will be—than on the styling of the product. 

Who is capable of reconciling city and car? The city planner lacks resources for 
major experimentation. There is hardly a city that is not dwarfed by Detroit's pro- 
ductive power and the army of her customers; no town, state, or region is equipped 
with enough organization and vision to defend what remains of order against a world 
on wheels. 

We have been called a nation “All dressed up with no place to go.” Is Detroit 
concerned with keeping the USA from running out of space, from burning up our 
reasons for enjoying unlimited mobility? 

The responsibility that faces Detroit is not limited to landscapes and freeways 
and products to move people around. Automobiles today, the most visible con- 
struction on our horizon, affect our entire visual environment and pentrate deeply 
into our sensibilities. If the car industry recognizes its weight in keeping the 
economy healthy, as the panelists seemed to imply, should it not accept the conse- 
quences of its size and success in other human areas as well? 

No one expects the industry to create products the customer won’t buy. And 
no one can expect the industry alone to answer the questions we all must ask. 
But by facing up to them in future planning, it can help everyone else find solu- 
tions. The car industry has the greatest resources for problem-solving in the nation 

enormous manpower, technical resources, brainpower, research facilities, and 
contacts with the American marketplace. What it faces is a design problem of a 
scope our biggest industry has never yet known. This brings us back to our 
first question: Can the auto industry dare accept its answers from the individual cus- 
tomer buying his annual dream car?—d.a., j.f.m. 









‘The U. S. A. has plunged deeply into a new overseas 
Trade Fair program — constructing pavilions and 
designing exhibits to build trade and win friends throughout » an 
the world. tae 




















These commercial fairs on foreign soil provide 
point-of-sale display for the American way. 

With the U. S. A. in direct competition with other 
governments, our products are a measure of our 
success as a nation; our presentation of those products /. 
is a crucial part of our success in getting across the 
American story. F} 
The designers chosen to create Trade Fair exmibits, y 
must work with the government on this chal 
job of political communication — interpreting 
country to people that are western and alien, 
civilized and backward, unfriendly and néutr 







On the next 18 pages, we shall examine how, hey 


are pioneering a new policy for American commerce 
- 





and a new role for American design. 








Design as a Political Force 





pros and cons il 7 RXP ANDS TVA of America’s program to win friends and 


IN TRADE EXHIBITS The clipping at the left was published only a month 


; ago, some 30 oO s after » start Pea cras ‘O- 
by Jane Fiske Mitarachi . . month aster the a of a crash pro 
American Way to Be Shown gram for American participation in overseas Trade 
at Fairs in Many Areas, Fairs. Since the original exhibit in Bangkok in De- 
Including One in Poland cember, 1954, the Department of Commerce’s Office 
——_——_— of International Trade Fairs has engaged designers 
he United States’ program > ae on . . 
al participation in inter- to create a total of 45 exhibits of American wares and 
val trade fairs became 4) American ways in countries from Yugoslavia to Af- 
“going business” last year . a —— 
yo its initiation by Presi- ghanistan. That these exhibits have been totally suc- 
dent Eisenhower just over two cessful has never been doubted by the American press, 
years ago, the project's dual aim) ‘ ; 
i no promotion of two-way which has published numerous enthusiastic reports, 
tter underst ae me. 4 
og ey oan Central exhib like the one in Time in 1955: “Last week more than 
its and trade missions provide 30,000 visitors a day poured through the gates to see 
the first TV show ever broadcast in Indonesia. The 
foreign trade-fair cit U.S. Exhibit, from an aqua-green Thunderbird to an 
it had been < : . 3 . 
automatic voting machine... easily outdazzled com- 
ternational exhibits iti Pas , “hin: 
cio satan oneal petition from Red China. 
prestige. The Soviet a8 The whole matter of U.S. participation in these 
other Communist co ak ; , 
long have found th dy- shows is full of novelties. It has made the government 
made propaganda r I , ° . . , . 
an important client of the design profession; it has 
given industrial designers who have done much to 
create the American scene an enormous challenge in 
presenting that scene to people abroad a challenge 
verging at times on foreign policy planning. And it 
has opened up a series of questions about the purposes 
of our participation and the effectiveness of the shows 
we have sent abroad. Have they really ‘“outdazzled” 
at the competition, and does design dazzle make success 
Techniques Perfected ful shows in the terms that the government now em 
Last year, it perf ts ploys them? 


What IS a Trade Fair? 

Literally dozens of Trade Fairs take place all over the 
world every year. A Trade Fair, on a large seale, is 
to European and Asian business roughly what the 
Housewares Show is to the small appliance industries 

a week’s chance to buy and sell and vie for com- 
petitive advantage. One difference is the fact that 
Fairs are international: with countries of the East 
and West competing for commercial leadership, com- 
petition has taken on a particularly strong flavor. 
Another difference is the audience: most Fairs, open 
to the public, are a good free show for the people. 
They are attended both by businessmen and by workers 
and farmers and others who, having virtually no hope 
of owning the goods on display, come out of curiosity 

an impressionable curiosity. What they see may 
represent to them either fantasy or frustration. 

The U.S. government makes no bones about the 
fact that the prime mover in its new program was 
Russia. Alarmed that Russia had peddled its goods 
at 133 Fairs in four years, while U.S. exhibitors stayed 
home, the President obtained a grant in 1954 to build 





trade and good will on the world Fair circuit. In its 


first year, more than 12,000,000 visitors in 15 coun- 


tries saw the American exhibit, while 25,000 trade 


inquiries were received from foreign businessmen. In 
July, 1956, after 18 months of experimentation, Trade 
Fairs status by an act of 


were given a permanent 


Congress. This year’s appropriation was $5,650,000, 
and the 8 fall exhibits alone drew 4,000,000 observers. 


America’s motives at the Fairs 
There Je doubt that measurable trade 
of what the U 


is litt is only part 
S.A. wants from its overseas exhibits 
Other exhibiting nations do need, and expect, to sell 
merchandise; the U.S.A. wants and needs to establish 
its influence in politically uneasy countries, to promote 


The 


first goal, then, is eminently political despite its com- 


capitalism as a system superior to communism 


conveving this mes- 


deal to 


mercial garb. In the process of 


sage, an exhibit also does a good stimulate 


trade for industry at home, both through its central 
national display and through parallel side shows that 
fact, 
over 3,000 


private business may sponsor. Business has, in 


been deeply involved in the entire program 
concerns have contributed material for the exhibits 
to date, and some firms have sent executives as part 
that 


instruct foreign businessmen how to sell to U.S. 


of the trade teams accompany each exhibit, to 
mar- 
kets. The final purpose is to promote general good will 
among our foreign neighbors again, a goal seeming- 
lv much closer to the aims of the State Department than 
to those of Commerce. 

Because it viewed as a 


is eminently propaganda 


problem, the preparation of a Trade Fair exhibit 


might easily be a job for specialists experts in for- 
eign trade, foreign relations, public relations, or eco- 
nomics. The fact that interests us here is that, during 
the past year, the problem has been thrown open in- 
stead to designers, several of whom have been primarily 
associated with product design. The story of why those 
designers were selected goes back to the beginning of 


the Trade Fair program, and to recent changes in it. 


A change of policy 
The first 1954 and 
supervised by the Office 
of Design and Production, maintained in Paris by the 
Office of International Trade Fairs: 
then Director of the OITF. 
gust, 


American exhibits, at the end of 


1955, were designed and, or 


Roy Williams was 
(ID: Au- 
1955) demonstrated a consistently tasteful, mod- 


These exhibits 


ern style, and showed much of the same material. A 
typical display at the Paris Fair, for instance, included 
House 
“mother’” prepared meals in a modern kitchen equipped 


a house (decorated by Beautiful) in which 


influence nations through Trade Fair exhibits abroad. Are we doing our best? 


with freezer, garbage disposal unit, dishwasher, mixer, 
and other gadgets. “Father” puttered with the car in 
the carport, worked with power tools in the home shop. 


As the 


vear, the 


program gained momentum in its second 


OITF 


advertising 


was placed under the direction of 


former executive Harrison T. McClung, 


and it soon showed a change of direction. Closing the 
Paris design office, OITF decided that design contracts 
should be put out for bid among designers and archi- 
tects of varied experience. Even more significant, it 
decided to seek outside advice on its approach. Mem- 
bers of OITF contacted various professional groups, 
among them the Advertising Council and the Ameri- 
can Society of Industrial Designers, asking them to 
form a committee to help them in reaching designers 
about bids. A.S.1.D. felt its Office could handle that job, 
and proposed a committee to advise OITF on profes- 
sional procedures. When the committee did not materi- 
alize, A.S.1.D. provided a list of members who might be 
capable of handling the jobs. In May of last year, the 
OITF A.S.1.D. members and 


others, an open invitation to bid on Fairs that were to 


issued, to over a dozen 


open in early September. 

Behind this new tactic lay not only an unprecedented 
bulk of 
better 


exhibition work, but a search for a new and 


way to reach Fair-goers abroad. During its 
first round of shows, the Office had been able to record 
and felt 


In throwing the problem 


both attendance and attitudes among visitors, 
both. 


open to designers, it not 


it could do better in 


only gave members of the 


profession a good chunk of government work; it also 
gave them a new kind of responsibility for presenting 
America, and in some cases formulating America’s 


Designers were being asked 
tool of 


approach to other nations. 


to be propagandists; design became a com- 
munication and the visual composition of an exhibition 


a secondary problem. 


The paradox of leadership 
The situation facing the OITF overseas is not basically 
different 


American diplomatic mission abroad since the war 


from the one that has been faced by every 
probably the most difficult political role any nation has 
The U.S.A., 


tion to be feared but not liked. 


ever faced. as a world leader, is in a posi- 
It is an accepted para- 
dox that nobody really loves a leader, however much 
he may need or depend on him. When that leader also 
is the richest nation in the world, and everybody’s 
benefactor to boot, it is all the more an object of resist- 
ance and resentment. 

Because this role of world leader is one for which 
the U.S.A. was never formally schooled, the pains and 
perils of unaccustomed authority have been especially 


, 
(continued on 


page 52) 





rade Fairs 


fhe Salonika Fair is the only trade fair 
of major size held regularly in Greece, 
and is by common consent a battleground 
for the Soviet bloc countries and those of 
the West. This year both Turkey and Great 
Britain withdrew from the Fair, leaving 
America the only major country represent- 
ing the West. 

Under these precarious conditions, de- 
signer Bernard Pfriem had the task not 
only of creating a strong statement of the 
American way of life but also a sympa- 
thetic one. Pfriem, who was Director of 
Design for the Trade Fair Program and 
now operates his own exhibit design office, 
presented the “Fruits of Freedom” theme 
with major emphasis on activated exhibits: 
every section of the American pavilion had 
one or more animated elements in which 
the U. S. objects were brought to life 
through actual demonstrations. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
joined with the Office of International 


Trade Fairs in illustrating how industrial 


SALONIKA, GREECE 


and agricultural progress is reflected in 
Americans’ work and leisure. Farm equip- 
ment—including tractors, tillers, sprayers, 
fertilizers and methods of irrigation—was 
demonstrated in 15,000 square feet of out- 
door display area, and the care of live- 
stock and poultry was carried on in an 
appropriate setting. 

Since most Greeks attending the Fair 
would compare American consumer goods 
with those of the Soviet bloc countries, our 
purpose was not merely to show our most 
advanced products but to break away from 
the “department store” method of display- 
ing them. Major attention in our 29,000 
square feet of indoor display was directed 
toward a closed-circuit television opera- 
tion, a children’s playground illustrating a 
psychological approach to child training, a 
completely equipped auto repair shop, 
metal and woodworking shops, modern sur- 
gery and dentistry installations, model 
trains, and a home dressmaking and 
fashion show 


A typical international fair: battleground of ideologies, ways of life 
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lrade Fairs 


+ \t the annual Levant 
agricultural fair n 
Bari, the U. S. effort 5 


was to help Italian 

farmers by offering 

technical information 

on their pressing cul- 
tivation and marketing problems. The tone 
of our exhibit was one of sharing experi- 
ences: “Your agricultural problems are 
similar to ours—here’s a sample of our 
work that may interest you.” Designer 
Charles Shaw developed the show as a 
method of comparing notes, as well as a 
demonstration of new agricultural machin- 
ery. A photo-story gave the south Italian 
farmers an understanding of similar Ameri- 
can regions with similar crops—the almond 
industry of Southern California being fea- 
tured. The now-familiar tractor told a new 
story, answering questions from the audi- 
ence by means of a lecturer with micro- 
phone, concealed behind a one-way trans- 


“Talking tractor” answers visitors’ questions on agricultural problems 
parent shield. And our display of Italian 


i-fi mechaniamsa are exposed in transparent cases im garden: cheese 
crafts sold on the American market seemed apping machine (right) is demonstrated 


to say that we think they can help us too. 


IZMIR, TURKEY 


The exhibit at the Izmir trade fair was, 


like Bari, intended for information rather 
than trade purposes, but covered the entire 
economy of a nation disappointed in the 
slowness of its progress toward industriali 
zation. Designers Henry Gardiner and 
Lothar Witteborg Cright and left, below) 
spelled out the theme, “150 Years of Amer- 
ican Industrial Progress,” to show the 
lurks that industrialization is not an over- 
night process but the gradual result of 
planning, evolution and the cooperative 
effort of an entire people. Contrasting the 
earliest and latest models of familiar 
American inventions, they singled out 
specific resources of our economy for ex- 
planation—industrial design among them. 
Some 4150 photographs and 250 tons of 
heavy machinery went into the show's 
panorama of industrial growth. 
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rade Fairs 


rhe 


was 


exhibit at Damascus 
of the in 
the tense war of political influence in the 
Middle East, and the atmosphere in which 


States 


time 


United 


for a one front-lines 


it took place was made tenser by public 
demonstrations protesting our presence at 
the fair. In a nation of such poverty that 
the 30¢ admission fee to the fair grounds 
ruled out a majority of the population, our 
direct of the 


to us in 


encouraging 
friends 
tone of mutual exchange. The 
Raymond 
Associates, with William Snaith as 
project chief and Phil George, Joe Lovelace 
and Raoul Du Bruhl as design team, tried 


most channel 


Syrians regard as lay 
setting a 
exhibit 


Loewy 


and new pavilion by 


to build a bridge of understanding between 
Syrian and American life by emphasizing 
not only our spectacular technological re- 
sources but also Syrian products exported 
to the U. S. and valued here. 

The display was divided into four cate- 
gories: agricultural pursuits, woodworking 


and metal working, electronics, and con- 


sumer products. A wide range of products 
and techniques were demonstrated in an 
effort to show that 
mainly in the 
of the 


able to use. 


Americans are engaged 
of 
kind the Syrians might be 
Although many of these were 


production peacetime 


goods, 


new and bewildering, the designers refused 
to talk down to their audience and main- 
tained 

playing 


interest dis- 


them 


by straightforwardly 


advanced achievements. 


as 
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The Zagreb International Trade Fair was 
the first opportunity the United States has 
industrial exhibit in a 
Communist country. While little was ex- 


had to stage an 


pected in immediate trade, the fair offered 
a chance to counter Soviet propaganda and 
present an approach to American life and 
resources. 

Designers of Raymond Spilman’s office, 
including Don Waterman and David Wur- 
ster, developed the theme, “America at 
Home,” against the background of a photo- 
story of an average American industrial 
worker, Ed Barnes (which has been shown 
at other fairs in the past). Displays of 
model prefabricated houses—one of them, 
by John Johansen, of unusual design in 
sprayed concrete construction—were com- 
pletely furnished and supplied with kitchen, 
garden and recreational equipment. The 
method of approach was to invite the Yugo- 
slavian worker to compare his daily life 
with that of his American counterpart. 

The industrial equipment shown was 
selected for its applicability to Yugoslav 
problems, and included a butcher shop in 
operation with modern refrigeration and 
\gri- 
culture display of dairy processing machin- 


packaging devices, a Department of 


ery, and a sewing machine production line. 
Do-it-yourself tools, automobiles, cameras, 
a children’s playground, hi-fi and television 
presented other 


equipment aspects of 


American life. 


ZAGREB, YUGOSLAVIA 
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Trade Fairs 


The cosmopolitan 


International 


to the 
in a country 
of Soviet 


hibit’s role 


of American 


living. Our 
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recently 
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exhibit, 
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tell 
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industry 
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VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


duction at our Trade Fair office in Paris, 
concentrated on a 
units of display. The 


demonstration of the 


relatively few large 
most popular was a 
use of color television 
in which 
a hospital operating room was built to per- 


form a 


in surgery and medical education, 


simulated operation on a manne- 


Advanced technical devices 
including a high-fidelity 


into the 


quin patient. 


phonograph built 


dashboard of a car, solar-battery- 
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kitchen 
living 


powered radios, and ultra-modern 


equipment, introduced other recent 


habits to the Austrians. Modern transpor- 


tation developments—motels, jet passenger 


liners and radar landing-controls—were 


elaborated through models and illustrated 
The dis- 
play technique itself was a subject of inter 


lectures on American travel trends. 


est and a different way of providing visual 


attractions for a sophisticated audience 
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The U.S. exhibit at St 
Erik's Fair, both arch- 
itectural and display 
cesign by Scandina 
vian - American Reino 
\arnio, managed to 
express both our debt 
to the Swedes’ tradition of craftsmanship 
and our ability to make skillful use of their 
idiom and materials in our own culture. 
Our theme was the do-it-yourself trend in 
America, in which the craft-conscious 
Swedes have expressed an interest. Do-it- 
yourself on the sewing machine was made 
more engaging by a _ fashion-show of 
dresses produced on the spot; children 
were busy making model airplanes, crea- 
tive paintings and prefabricated toys; a 
young Swedish couple danced a pantomime 
of apartment decoration. The tradition be- 
hind our skills was indicated by a display 
of colonial furniture, and two Navajo 
Indians — skilled workers in metal and 
fibres—showed another aspect of American 
resources that was unusually popular. The 
good-humored and sympathetic character 
of the show was summed up in a collection 
of cartoons spoofing the do-it fad, in which 
the graphic hand that symbolized the ama- 
teur artisan throughout the exhibit ap- 
peared for the last time—with the thumb 
bandaged. By such means, the exhibit sug- 
gested what Americans are really like. 















Trade Fairs 


While some 200 Soviet 
technicians labored on 
a $2,000,000 pavilion 
for the Jeshn Fair at 
Kabul, the American 
pavilion was flown in 

\ A on a single airplane 
and, with four Americans directing un- 





skilled Afghan labor, completely erected 
in two days. It was the largest geodesic 
dome ever designed by Buckminster Fuller 
-100 feet in diameter—and its dramati- 
cally simple method of construction was an 
impressive demonstration of American 
ability to be ingenious rather than lavish. 

This was the first American exhibit at 
an Afghan trade fair, and one of the first 
hints the Afghans have had about the 
Western world. Designer Jack. Masey tried 
to create a panoramic view of American 
life, starting with such fundamentals as a 
photomural of the New York skyline 
The exhibit featured the technological 
miracles that are synonymous with Amer- 
ica throughout the world: TV, solar bat- 
teries, hi-fi, tape-recorders, model planes 
and trains. Perhaps our biggest drawing 
card was an outdoor Cinemascope theater 
adjoining the dome, which impressed the 
spectators with scenes taken in their own 
country. But the Afghans also showed in- 
terest in objects that help us perform tasks 
similar to their own—a miner's lamp, agri- 
cultural equipment, home heating stoves, 
water heaters, portable coolers and a tex- 
tile handloom. Our selection showed that 
we can approach remote civilizations with 
objects on a human scale as well as with 
the merely colossal. 

The fair pointed, too, to the long-range 
usefulness of a flexible and portable sys- 
tem of exhibit construction for the Trade 
Fair program. The Fuller dome, identifiably 
(merican, was used at our exhibit in 
Bangkok, Thailand, in December and will 
be used in the Tokyo fair this spring. 


KABUL, AFGHANISTAN 
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Design as a Political Force 


e n page 39) 

disconcerting. Only at the war’s end, when the country 
abruptly found itself in the center of the international 
stage, were our leaders forced to realize that the con- 
duct of peace is even more of a psychological problem 
than the conduct of war. We learned, though experi- 
ences in postwar Japan, that physical conquest does 
not automatically change a way of life: to decree 
democracy by law did not produce a democratic people 
overnight. We faced the fact, too, that the presence 
of ambassadors does not always produce good will, just 
as the presence of information does not always con- 
stitute a desired communication. In the early days 
of its new and difficult role, the U.S.A. might easily 
nothing it 


have come to the conclusion that almost 


could do was totally right. 


And in some respects it 
would have been true. 

Nevertheless, after 10 years of experience and error, 
the country has grown wiser in the techniques of 
leadership, and quicker in the perception of the fact 
that our own conduct not only national policies but 


the conduct of servicemen and tourists and foreign 


service employees abroad — continually form the at- 
little 


doubt that today American politicans are more aware 


titudes of other nations toward us. There is 
that people of the world, like any group of constituents, 
are deeply sensitive to America’s attitude toward their 
What is 
best for a citizen of the 
U.S.A. 
meaningless for life in 
Bangkok: an 

Svrian may be 


tached to his 


own interests. 


may be entirely 
Afghan or 
deeply at- 
somewhat 
tedious and unsanitary 
life, too proud to want it disrupted by ideas that we 
may consider superior. 

This point of view—based on a body of research in the 
increasingly important social science of anthropology 

has almost had to find its way into America’s foreign 


policy. But whatever it is called this viewpoint 
has made one fact inescapable at a moment when a 
bitter contest for world-wide “friendship” is being 
waged: friends are won and not bought; half the win- 
ning is in knowing how to overcome the obstacles to 
half is in the 


friendship, the other wanting to be 


friend] 


How others saw us 

In terms of these subtle political problems, the OITF 
set about evaluating the pros and cons of its initial 
efforts. One of the hardest facts to face —and the most 
revealing — 
and American exhibits. Despite the fact that U. S. 


was the relative response drawn by Soviet 





shows ‘and products did 
outdazzle the competition, 
they did not always pro 
voke the most dazzling re- 
actions. When Russia and 
the U.S.A. showed similar * 
equipment — the Russian 
inferior 


Ka Fair 


often technically 
-the Soviets would be applauded while the Americans 


> 
suffered indifference or criticism. When both nations 
displayed helicopters in Damascus, for instance, the in- 
cident was reported by Henry Tanner in the New York 
Herald Tribune: “Each afternoon, when the Russian 
(military) plane appears, the American (commercial) 
follows, waves, wiggles, moves up and down, does all 
the things the Russian can’t do. The Syrians love it. But 
do you think the United States really scores a point? 
I watched the spectacle one afternoon with a group 
of Syrians. They had nothing to say about the differ- 
ences in performance. They all agreed that the Russian 
plane was ‘bigger,’ hence by implication superior. .. .”’ 
Part of this problem goes back to continual propaganda 
and suppression of facts in Soviet-dominated news- 
papers. Another part can be traced to attitudes that 
are more human than political. Many visitors in under- 
developed countries can appreciate Russian achieve- 
ments because they identify themselves with people 
who have recently overcome physical and economic 
handicaps. The same achievements by Americans look 
like the work of a privileged nation with which they 
have no personal identification. 

On the positive side of the ledger, the OITF had a 
Sears, 


chance to analyze successful episodes: Roebuck 


catalogs on display in Berlin had been eagerly thumbed 


and frequently stolen. (Reason: a chance to actually 
visualize goods and compare prices without salesman- 
ship.) A replica of an American supermarket had been 
popular in Vienna. (Reason: a method close to what 
the Viennese knew, different enough to be interesting, 
And Cinerama had 
(Reason: fun, 


By and large, while 


in a relatively well-fed country.) 


been a hit in Bangkok and elsewhere. 
with few economic overtones.) 
other national exhibits gauged their extravaganzas to 
definite economic possibilities within the country, the 
American spectaculars were being put on in the best 
tradition of the Big Top. Thus, if they failed it was 
not for lack of showmanship, or even of clear Ameri- 
can identification. The underlying problem emerged 
cleanly as one of how we are being interpreted. As 
a young Italian said after the 1955 Milan Trade Fair: 
‘Americans show us beautiful refrigerators, and these 
only show us how poor and ugly our own are; Ameri- 
cans overwhelm us with displays of products based on 








an abundance of electricity when in Italy we never 


know if the little costly current we have will operate 


at all. The exhibits don’t relate to the realities of our 
life, nor do they offer positive help and they seem, 
without meaning to, to cast a negative light on what 
we have struggled to accomplish.” 

With this insight to help formulate the communica- 
tions problem, the OITF turned to outside designers 
for help in solving it. Before final results can be 
weighed, it is necessary to examine in some detail how 


the government, as the client, employed its designers. 


How the program was organized 
The fact that the eight fall Fairs shown on the preced- 
ing pages were able to open at all is perhaps the most 
They 


under virtually breakneck conditions as follows: 


remarkable thing about them. were all created 

For each Fair, OITF prepared a budget. In some 
cases, such as Damascus ($124,000), this included a 
new exhibition building; in others it covered only the 
expense of installing an exhibition in a given interior 
or outdoor space on the Fair grounds, including prod- 
ucts that could be solicited from American business or 
purchased by local trade teams. In Salonika, for in- 
stance, the total appropriation for the 29,000 square 
feet of indoors area was roughly $166,500. For Bari, 
it was $110,000. For the recent Bangkok Fair, it was 
$340,000, including a new pavilion. Design fees and al] 
construction had to be covered by these sums. 

Late in May, 1956, the office issued an open invita 
tion to bid to a selected group »f designers, on the basis 
of their charge for “1) survey and preparation of a 
concept of the exhibit and related preliminary plans; 
2) preparation of final, full and detailed plans, designs 
and specifications of the exhibit; and 3) assistance 
in supervision of the construction, assembly, erection 
and installation of the exhibit, including selection of 
building firms and individual items for exhibit. Com- 
pensation is provided separately for each of these three 
stages and the Department may treat each stage as a 
separate contract.” 

In the letter of invitation, the Department outlined 
briefly its objectives and the material available for 
exhibition. Because bids were submitted prior to the 
preliminary survey, this explanation was the basis on 
which bid estimates had to be made. Within a few 
weeks, the eight bids were awarded on the basis of 
“quality plus price.” Of the designers awarded con- 
tracts, only one was a native of the area involved 
(Finnish-born Reino Aarnio worked in Sweden.) Peter 
Pfriem, exhibition designers 


Yarnden and Bernard 


of the Salonika and Vienna Fairs respectively, had 
previously headed design in the OITF’s Paris office. The 


remainder were to be largely dependent on their survey 


trips, research, and embassy and governmental guid- 


ance for their acquaintance with local conditions 


Bid guesswork was just the first of their problems. 


The preliminary surveys, averaging several days to a 


permitted consultation with embassy officials, 


week, 
but the pressure of the schedule with some contracts 
signed 60-70 day S prior to the opening dates did not 


easy to do basic research about national at- 


make it 
titudes and problems. (The Raymond Loewy organiza- 
tion was unique in sending two researchers for three 
Syrian political scene and con- 
detail.) 
exhibit was entirely designed and installed within 60 


weeks to explore the 


struction situation in Charles Shaw’s Bari 


days. Aarnio, in another instance, arrived on his Stock- 
holm visit to find that, by some oversight, there was no 
building to hold the American exhibit. He was able, 
by virtue of being an architect as well as an industrial 
designer, to design a permanent (as specified by Swed- 
ish law) American pavilion in four days. The time 
pressure was not the only obstacle: designing the ex- 
hibits was made even more complicated by the method 
in which the themes were developed and carried out. 
The contract, as previously noted, specified that the de- 
signers should work with the OITF in developing a 
particular theme for each country. These themes, 
without question, were actually the most critical aspect 
»f the “design,” for they established not only what ma- 
terial would be shown but at what level the U.S. chose 
to communicate with the foreign peoples. 

And the themes had to be projected partially with ma- 
terial on hand from previous Fairs (if for no other rea 
son than time) and partially from ideas that the de- 
signer might have based on what he knew, was told, 


or could project about the country in question 


Facing the questions 

There was no simple set of policies to guide designers 
about communication with foreign countries; no one 
individual had all the answers in fact, there was 
no totally right answer. Each country posed a special 
situation, and the special answer — whether to be 
helpful, or impressive, or modest, or educational had 
to grow out of the fact that the situations were varied 
indeed. Designers working in what we call “under- 
developed” countries faced 

the perplexity of 20th-cen- 

tury agrarianism: what is 

the view of those countries 

toward industrialization, 

and what is their best 
route to it? Some are 
equipped to develop it 












Design as a Political Force 


from within; some in need of having it stimulated from 
outside: some will accept the atomic age directly, 
without romantic attachments to earlier technological 
eras. Western countries, while more familiar, pose an- 
other set of attitudes that are not perforce easier to 
cope with: by their very acquaintance with American 
ways, Europeans often have emphatic feelings about 
the difference between them and our traditions, man- 
ners, and general values. Audience literacy and con- 


struction conditions were considerations everywhere. 


How they saw us 


Successful design, under these 


hard 
even for someone acquainted with local attitudes; for 


conditions, is 


Americans accustomed to equating popular success with 
impressiveness and extravagance, it is full of hazards 
and surprises. The model kitchen, for example, with 
its washers and disposals and mixers, might seem like 
a legitimate statement of 
in Paris; 


American accomplishment 
but in Damascus, an electric kitchen actually 
has no relation to middle-eastern cookery. The electric 
mixer, on the other hand, could prove to have great 
meaning and influence to tl 


e Syrian audience if it were 
demonstrated as a tool for making the creamed and 
mashed chickpeas and eggplant middle- 


eastern staple. The American supermarket, with its 


that are a 
acres of disposable paper packages—a hit with western- 
ized audiences could easily annoy undernourished 
Greeks at the display both of waste and of plenty. Con- 
versely, turbines and reactors and such technological! 
miracles would probably have no effect on an Afghan 
herdsman, while in central Europe they would indeed 
symbolize American technical prowess or, 
the help of 


without 
more humanly appealing material, they 
might represent another inviting display of American 
superiority to people who knew that, in their lifetimes, 
there would never be room for them on the U.S. im- 
migration quota. 

The subtlety of the situation extends in its most 
critical forms to decisions between foreseeable alterna- 
tives: our habit of giving out free doughnuts and ice 
cream, for instance, drew crowds in many countries 
and dramatically demonstrated our productivity and 
the effectiveness of our machinery. It also drew criti- 
cism in many quarters, particularly from other ex- 
hibiting nations who could 
not afford the lure of hand- 
outs. At a point like this, 
somebody has to decide 
which course best serves 
the total effort at interna- 


tional good will. It was 





frequently the designers. 


ence, a problem solver — whether the problems he 





To evaluate the overall success of the fall Fairs is, 


at this time, virtually impossible except in relative 
terms: In 1956 
thusiastically, “In 1957 we'll double last year’s attend- 


ance or bust.” 


Director Williams had claimed en- 


At the eight recent fairs, most news- 
paper accounts here cited higher attendance at the 
American exhibits than at any others; 
officials alike have stated that Americans have been 
much more popular than ever before. 


reporters and 


Attendance figures, of course, are not a definitive 
measure of the effectiveness of propaganda in the 
minds of the viewing crowds. Perhaps nothing really 
is. But in terms of the potential effectiveness of our 
effort, there are a few conclusions to be drawn from 
what we tried to do and here the great range of 
style and content of the fall shows reflects at least a 
sober acceptance of the specialness of each regional 
In Afghanistan — one of the most difficult 
-the U.S.A. was the only 


exhibitor to employ Afghan attendants throughout, to 


problem. 


Fairs we have yet tackled 


explain the products in vernacular; the products them- 
selves were modest and more workaday than elsewhere. 
In Greece and 
Italy there were 
educational 
agricultural 
demonstrations 
on how Ameri- 


cans use farm 





machines and eX ‘ag 
prepare foods for market. The Stockholm exhibit ap- 
pealed to the Scandinavian identification with hand- 
craft traditions by demonstrating what Americans do 
with do-it-yourself. In Damascus, the U.S.A. purposely 
framed a sophisticated technical exhibit—despite the 
fact that the audience was not educationally equipped 
to grasp many of the electronic devices; the designers 
discovered in their local study that Syrians are highly 
sensitive to being “talked down to” by Americans, and 
that 


more important than detailed communication. 


decided addressing the Syrians as equals was 


Government as client 
In selecting industrial and exhibition designers to pre- 
pare the Trade Fairs, the OITF expressed a belief in 
their ability to solve an entirely new kind of problem 
one on which others had already stubbed their toes. 
It is worth examining, in summing up, whether this 
role was a proper one for designers or whether it is 
rather one for specialists and, in evaluating what has 
happened, to ask how it might be better done hereafter. 
An industrial designer is, by training and experi- 


tackles are in the area of products, manufacturing, 
marketing or communication. An exhibition designer, 
though working in a more specialized medium, is a 
problem solver in visual communication. Because each 
must solve a tremendous variety of different kinds of 
problems, what each has to offer is an approach to 
problem-solving; thus it seems entirely reasonable 
extremely perceptive, in fact — that the OITF assumed 
that a good designer could solve even a large and dif- 
ficult communications problem — provided that the 
problem was properly stated, or that the information 
needed to formulate the problem was made available 
to the designer. 

It is part of the experience of every practicing de- 
course, to know that the first 


signer, of step with 


many clients is to re-state the problem for him: a 
client who thinks he wants a gas pump designed fre- 
quently needs a re-evaluation of the way his gas sta- 
tions function first. The situation was not much dif- 
ferent in the case of the Trade Fairs, and the client 
was generally aware of it: OITF needed not merely 
but a fresh look 


at its whole method of communications. It did look 


bigger or bolder exhibit installations, 


to the designers for help in this area, and got some 
measurable results. 

But, had the OITF been more experienced in the 
role of a designer’s client, it might have done more 
in several areas to assure those results. In terms of 
future programs, these might be outlined this way: 

1) Guidance: A designer, as a generalist rather than 
specialist, needs full information in order to com- 
municate with an audience he does not know; if such 
information is not part of the statement of the prob- 
lem by the client, access to it should be provided. The 
OITF could provide a variety of sources political 
analysts and observers, government specialists, foreign 
advisors from whom the designers could compile 
sufficient information to make their own conclusions 
on not only the safest but the most effective approach. 
Some such steps have already been taken. 

2) Material: Though the designers have not been 
under obligation to utilize all the material pre-selected 
by the OITF, there would be opportunity for better 
and more consistent exhibitions if they were encour- 
aged to exercise more control over all the material to 
be presented. The freedom given to designers has been 
appreciated, and could well be increased. 

3) Evaluation: As a client, government can evaluate 
more realistically what a designer’s talent is worth 
in both time and money. The pressure of time, as previ- 
ously mentioned, need not be so bad again. But the 
fact remains that design, as a creative as well as phys- 


ical activity, cannot be successfully conceived or ex- 


ecuted under pressure. 

Though the fees for each exhibit are not, of course, 
public information, it is worth questioning whether the 
method of arriving at these fees is a workable one — 
and whether design should be selected on the basis of 
bids at all. The bid, of course, is a governmental con- 
vention for assuring an open and uncorrupted market 
and free competition. Bids certainly are workable when 
the problem is to select materials or even to contract 
for construction. But talent is not that easy to meas- 
ure; the selection of designers on the basis of “quality 
plus price” is a vague criterion at best. 

The problem of a governmental agency employing 
designers is not much different from that of any client: 
its job is to be a skilled enough judge of design, and 
of people, to select the talent that will best do its job. 
If, because of inexperience, it does not feel qualified to 
make such selections, it would be possible to form a 
committee of selected professional advisors to instruct 
When the A.S.1.D. offered 
to form such a committee to advise on professional] 


or advise in its program. 


practices and on design policy for the Fair exhibits, 
it suggested one plausible answer. It is to be hoped 
that in the future, instead of approaching the design 
as a simple competition among individuals, OITF will 
also seek liason with groups that can provide the 
collective advice of experienced professionals. 

1) Criteria: The OITF has made no statements on its 
choice of designers to date; neither has it defined its 
relative 
weights of each. Hereafter, it would undoubtedly im- 


standards of “quality” or “price” or the 
prove both design results and designer relations to 
have its standards more specifically aired. 

The Trade Fair program has, in a sense, really just 
begun. On the basis of this crash program, and the 
success of the December Bangkok exhibit (Cushing & 
Nevell, designers) the OITF has high hopes for even 
better results in the 6 Spring shows for which designers 
Milan; 
Paris; Charles Shaw: 
& Nevell: Tokyo; 
Reino Aarnio: our first exhibit in Poland in June. 


have already been selected: Loewy Associates: 
Becker & 


Casablanca, 


Becker Associates: 
Barcelona; Cushing 
There will be a chance 
for designers and the gov- 
their 


ernment to perfect 


working methods and 
their effectiveness in win- 
ning friends for the U.S.A. 
These improvements are 


more than desirable; they r 


are essential. The Trade Fair program is undoubtedly 


one of the most serious responsibilities that the design 


profession has ever assumed. 
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DESIGNERS’ AIDS AND SOURCES, Part | First installment in a series investigating the contribution of the special 





services—both technical facilities and personal talents—available to both designers and manufacturers. 


Company preside nt (Frank G. Hough) reviews working model 
of Payloadey with de signe? (Jon Hauser) and chief enginee 
(Ralph Re ye) stedt) 


im company conference room 





to T Ra 


There are probably few designers with any experience 
in industrial products whether furniture, appliances, 


machine or toys — who have not known the anxious 
moment when a new design is unveiled for a client or 
company executive. Although the weeks of preparation 
of the idea itself center around problem-solving in the 
design area, the moment of presentation stirs an en- 
tirely new problem: communication, conveying the idea 
to the client and, if necessary, convincing him that it 
does the job he really wants done. 

The center of attention at such moments is frequently 

more and more frequently — a model: a small and 
sometimes rough replica of the actual product that may 
have taken hundreds of hours and thousands of dollars 
to create. Despite the labor and cost and worry (some 
models have been known to cost $15,000 and to take 
2000 manhours) the model is virtually worthless, ex- 
cept as a memento, once the object is in production. 
Nonetheless, models are themselves the product of a 
major small industry today. Some independent model 
shops have staffs of over 150 and equipment worth 
many thousands of dollars. Some companies in the 
major industries, such as the automobile industry, have 
their own equally large model shops. Some designers 


Saint Sebald holding a model of the Church of Saint Sebald 
at Nuremberg. Woodcut by Diirer. 





have their own modelmaking staff, while others swear 
by one or two special modelmakers whom they regard 
as indispensible as their own design assistants. 

this 
Who 


are its artisans, and how do they serve the industrial 


What are the reasons for the importance of 


industrial activity and how has it come about? 


world? How does the industrial model relate to modern 
industrial methods? Is the high maintenance of the 
model shop a sound investment? 

Presentation meetings have become _ standard 
practice for the simple reason that they are essential; 
there has to be a link between the manufacturer who 
has the problem and the designer who must solve it. 
The model is a dynamic, immediate method of com- 
munication between them not only for arriving at a 


final solution but in finding areas of agreement by 
defining the problem from the start. 

Essentially there are two types of models which the 
designer can present to the client: appearance model, 


or working model. References to two familiar figures 


will help to illustrate the relative usefulness of each. 
A scene, not unlike the one in the industrial conference 
room, might have taken place in any flourishing king- 
dom or duchy of the Renaissance. If the artist were 
Benvenuto Cellini presenting his concept of a saltcel- 
lar, coin, chalice or statue to a patron who might have 
been the King of France, the object of such a pres- 
entation was presumably to test the appearance of the 
commissioned design which might later be executed in 
gold and precious stones. Presenting a model to the 
King of a foreign country meant that Cellini was called 
up to communicate his point in spite of an atmosphere 
to which he was not accustomed and a language he very 
likely did not know. Interpreters and advisers could 
have helped, of course, but it is obvious that nothing 
could have presented his message more clearly than an 
actual model. And if —to mention another familiar 


example — the artist had been Leonardo da Vinci and 





the patron Cesare Borgia, the purpose of such a pres- 
entation might have been to show one of the artist’s 
inventions in model form to illustrate not so much how 
it looked, but how it worked and how it might be used 
to aid his patron’s cause. 

In both cases, the model, whether to indicate appear- 
ance or function, was the best possible medium for not 
only illustrating a point, but for permitting an idea 
to come alive and let it speak for itself, just as today 
the model serves in a number of ways as the expressive 
link between the designer and his employer. 
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Models are a traditional means of communication 
However much we may take models for granted in 
design procedure today, they are not an invention of 
our time. Scale models go back to earlier civilizations, 
for the obvious reason that the problem of sculptural 
visualization has been pretty much the same throughout 
history. The reason for wanting that visualization, 
on the other hand, was often quite different. In anti- 
quity, the use of models was significant in religious 
ceremonies in which models presented to the gods 
were meant to symbolize the full-scale works carried 
out in their honor. The use of models in connection 
with burial rites was also widespread. In ancient 
Egypt a model of a house was placed in each tomb, 
regardless of the rank of the deceased, to make sure 
the deceased would not be homeless in the beyond; 
tombs of the wealthy nobles contained replicas of their 
important possessions, such as the boats, homes, 
granary, brewery, etc. found at Thebes in the tomb 
of Meket-Re, a chancellor around 2000 BC. Also 
entombed with the pharaohs were solar barques that 
symbolized the ruler’s journey to the sun. 

In all periods noted for abundant activity, the model 
was an indispensible step in the development of objects 
of all sorts. They were used to form molds by which 
articles such as bowls, coins and tools could be repro- 
duced in number. They were used for studies by the 
sculptors of Greece and Rome, and later, by the gold- 
smiths and silversmiths of the Renaissance to perfect 
their ideas and elicit the patron’s approval before 
finishing the object in precious metals. Shipbuilders 
have always relied on scale models from which the 
actual boat was to be reconstructed; and the beginning 
of the industrial revolution was clearly marked when 
James Watt demonstrated the harnessing of steam with 
a model of the steam engine in 1736. 

Models remain a traditional means of communicating 
the intent behind an object, as well as its appearance. 
Objects have become mass-produced products, and the 
reasons for some objects have changed as drastically 
as the period in which they were made — a new tractor 
today and a new chalice in 15th century Rome express 
the different general attitudes and values of each 
period but the traditional use of models for study 


and communication remains unchanged. 


The significance of models today 

It is impossible to say just when in any period of history 
a preliminary expression of a final object becomes 
essential. It probably occurs whenever the generally 
accepted forms and values of a period begin to change. 
In classical Greece, when a uniform philosophy made 


for a few precepts which were alive and true for all, 
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Da Vinci's aerial screw was reconstructed by IBM from 





a darau 
ing of Leonardo. This design a forerunner of the modern 


heralded the helicopte) of the prese nt day Model 
one of IBM’s collection based on Da Vinci's 


propelle 


it was possible to have a standardized style for stage 
design which needed only minor adjustments to take 
care of each specific drama. But in later eras, when 
a rediscovery of humanistic values as well as travel 


stark, 


nore per- 


expanded the elements of man’s world, the 
universal symbols no longer worked, and a 
sonalized approach to ideas took hold: communication 
became dependent on conveying specific ideas or tech- 
niques, forms or materials. With the continuing ex- 
pansion of factual, technical and ideological possibilities 
the past two centuries, the model has served, and today 
more than ever, serves a critical need for ever more 
specific communication. 

The need for specific interpretation today can be 
illustrated in the field of sculpture. After the comple- 
tion of a group of buildings at the Harvard University 
Graduate Center, the architects Walter Gropius and 
The Architects Collaborative in 1950 commissioned 
Richard Lippold to create a piece of sculpture for the 
central courtyard. Lippold’s problem was not only to 
compose a work of art, but to relate it to the existing 
outdoor space and buildings; vet this idea for what 
was later called the “‘World Tree” 


structure in stainless steel a piece that 


involved a 40-foot 
could not 
possibly be mocked up for visualization at full scale, 


as a piece of Renaissance portrait sculpture might 
have been in clay or plaster. Lippold worked out his 
idea in two different presentation models, which he 
used to consult with Gropius as he went along. His 
first attempt was nothing more than paper; the second 
was copper and brass and the third steel rod and wire, 
each incorporating changes suggested by the architect. 
The last of these, only 18” high, was not only a final 
presentation but served as a “blueprint” from which 


the final piece of sculpture was fabricated. 


Models in contemporary life and industry 

It is easy to forget that even today the term model has 
many connotations. It is applied to the toy plane that 
comes flying through the living room, to the small 
building, miniature furniture, boat or what-not that 
the youngster brings home from shop at school, as 
well as to any do-it-yourself item. But on an adult 
level, models are also used for a variety of things. In 
law they serve in the court-room to reconstruct the 
scene of an accident, and in visual education they are, 
of course, a most essential implement from card- 
board constructions used for teaching children, to 
expensive models of medical, engineering and nuclear 
equipment for demonstration purposes in adult educa- 
tion. Still their most extensive use, and that upon 
which the modelmaking industry is built, is in the fields 


of architecture, advertising and industrial design. 


In architecture scale models are made for not only 
the most complicated buildings but even the simplest 
houses. In a three-dimensional art, drawings are not 
sufficient to convey the concept, and models are needed 
to enable the architect to judge the massing of the 
whole building, the relation of its parts and details, 
and its relation to its site. 

In advertising, scale models enable the advertiser to 
display and demonstrate articles that could not easily 
be transported in actual size. In aeronautics scale 
models of aircraft are an excellent means for prelim- 
inary testing, such as wind tunnel testing. In civil 
engineering models of bridges built to scale, and of 
road intersections, are essential for the study of par- 
ticular problems. In fact, in all branches of 
engineering, models of all kinds of machinery are built 
for experime ntal purposes; while models demonstrating 
plant-layout fulfill the needs of industrial engineers 
for plant arrangement and future plant operation. 

In industrial design to review briefly for those 
not familiar with the many phases of modelmaking — 
preliminary models are used before the final appearance 
or working model is actually ready for display and 
inter-departmental purposes. To develop ideas, clay 
models are generally used at the beginning of the 
design program, followed by plaster models for those 
products where surface design and accurate contouring 
is important. Full-size mock-ups for cases where a 
close check of interior details is necessary, as, for 
example, with a railroad car, are constructed from the 
scale model which is usually built after approval of 
the preliminary design. 

For the designer, the approved presentation model 

scale, or full-size mock-up, depending on the situa- 
tion is the final model, but it is frequently followed 
in the client’s factory by a full-size operating model, 
the prototype, made of the same materials that the 
mass-produced item will be made of, and from which 
engineering drawings are made and tooling is begun. 

The man who makes the model was, and is, an 
artisan, a man whose talent is a combination of skill 
and imagination. At one time, the man who made the 
model for study also executed the final object. Today, 
when the final item is in most cases produced by ma- 
chines, the model remains the final representation of 


idea, a creative phase of product development. Although 


modelmaking is becoming a major industry in a prod- 


uct-conscious era such as ours, the creative ability 
expected of the modelmaker has not diminished and his 
craft remains an art among the arts of communication. 
The use of models and their importance today to clients, 
modelmakers and designers are further illustrated and 
discussed on the following four pages. 
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The model: from ancient funeral rites to modern sculpture, a way of bringing 
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Cardboard model of stage set, designed by Isamu 


Vi guch for the ballet “The Seasoi — n 1947, 
cas exhibited by the Museum of Moder { 













Paper mock-up, presentation model, and fina 
steel con uctio f “World Tree” by Richar« 


Lippold fo Harvard Graduate Center, 1950 
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Drawing of the l7th Ce ntury (Italian School, 
anonymous) served as two-dimensional “model” 


from which stage decor could be painted, 


Exact structural model of a section of a boat's hull enable 


marine engines to establish empirically the exact positions 


* = J 
all kinds of ideas to life eee ee 


In funeral rites models were used in antiquity, as this replica 
ota fishing and fowli g boat, one ‘of the many models depict- 
ing the chancellor Meket-Re’s possessions entoinbed with hin 


at Thebes, Egypt, about 2000 BC and ercavated in 1920. 
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What the model means to the client 


Models, as we More than one 


have said, are costly. 
designer has complained that too frequently a client 
sees only this immediate cost and not the ultimate 
value of the model. A manufacturer who relies on in- 
dependent modelmakers sometimes must pay thousands 
of 


dollars to have a model made, while the cost of 
keeping a modelshop, as some large companies do, 
would appear inordinately high to most people. What 
value does the model really have for the maunfacturer? 
What are the ways by which a model can pay its own 
way and prove to be a sound investment? 

One answer is simple, and certainly one any busi- 
nessman should want to hear: A model can save him 
time and money — because it is crucial for more than 
accurate visualization of a product. It may be used 
for consumer surveys, costs analyses, tooling guide, and 
development of manufacturing and 


packaging pro- 


cedures. The model enables the manufacturer to 


investigate the planned item from every angle, and 
should he decide to put the design in production, he 
knows pretty much what to expect. The model is a 
means by which the finished 
controlled. A 
highly accurate prototype model from which tooling 


product is not only 


determined but dimensionally stable, 
and production procedure are determined makes for 
the same properties in the mass-produced item. For 
these reasons some companies, such as GE, have gone 
to considerable research and expense to develop a 
better technique of “mass producing” a number of 
models at a time. Manufacturers frequently feel that 
determining the appeal to consumers and sales poten- 
tial of a new item before production is as important as 
accurate visualization of it. It is also becoming ap- 
parent that the model is an essential implement for 
production planning. Such preliminary investigations, 
whether carried out by the manufacturer himself or 
by the industrial designer with the aid of a research 
organization, are made possible by the existence of a 
good replica of the product itself. 

There are other areas in industry where the value 
of the model is gaining more recognition. 
possibilities of multiple model fabrication, large cor- 
porations with divisions scattered through various 
parts of the country are now finding it helpful to send 
a number of models of a new design among their divi- 
They find this 
visual communication means depart- 


sions for pre-production discussions. 
kind of 


mental action can be based on clearly understood facts. 


direct 


Later these multiple models, if exact enough, may be 
used by the sales people in stores or at trade shows for 


display purposes and order taking. 
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The model: client, modelmaker and designer each see it differently 


Because of 





The model as a challenge to the modelmaker 


Designers’ methods of working with modelmakers 


vary widely and depend largely on each designer’s 
own approach to his art. Some designers wish to con- 
trol every last curve, and hand over to the modelmaker 
all their preliminary studies as well as complete draw- 
ings. Other designers rely so heavily on the model- 
maker’s judgement for working out details that, as one 
designer put it, ““‘We’d give them instructions over the 
phone, if we could.” 

In a poll among designers throughout the country, 
ID learned that in spite of considerable differences in 
their methods of working with modelmakers, they 
expressed certain common expectations. These were, 
above all, professional skill in determining and han- 
dling materials and mechanisms accurately. The 
designer expects an appreciation of design elements, 
and a suitable feeling for curves, contours, and all 
detail. Regardless of the material or the type of model 
the modelmaker is given to work on, the designer 
expects him to know its structure and function inside 
out, while at the same time seeing it purely for external 
appeal as well. “Years of experience with engineers, 
production men and designers have given them a soph- 
isticated approach to problem-solving,” said one de 
signer of the modelmakers he works with. 

The modelmakers at work today come to the industry 
with a background that varies from art to engineer- 
ing. “The one thing that our men seem to have more in 
common than any other,” comments Mr. Don Atkins, 
president of Atkins & Merrill, Inc., one of the largest 
modelmaking shops in the country, “is the love of 
creating and doing work with their hands, and being 
capable of visualizing quickly the end product = 
like Sidney Smith of Van Nuys, California, 
started in industrial design; others, like the staff of 


Some, 


Model Builders of Chicago, had training in tool and 
diemaking, wood pattern work, art and painting, while 
to the firm’s president, Bill Chaffee, his sizeable business 
is an expansion of a lifelong fascination with minia- 
still others, like the heads of the New York 
Arnkurt 
graduate engineers with long practical experience. 


tures; 
firms Treitel-Graetz and Associates, are 
Thev look upon the model as a logical expression of 
intuition and a practical item in terms of application, 
at all times bearing in mind the particular situation 
for which the model is being built. The finished model 
is, of course, a producible item. But more than that, 
modelshops make it producible in terms of the manu- 
facturing facilities available. The model is not only the 
designer’s expression of a given need, but also a three- 
dimensional indication of production techniques. 
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Designer's view 
The designer is, of course, first and foremost among 
those who need the model. It is his method of visual- 
izing his design from the start. This explains the many 
stages of modelmaking some products go through: 
from crude paper mock-ups and studies in clay and 
plaster to the final model which expresses the thought 
developed in these earlier studies. A product may be 
viewed in as many as five or six forms before the de- 
signer perfects it to his own satisfaction. The auto- 
motive industry, like many appliance concerns, always 
develops their designs in a series of full-scale models 
on which critical contours and highlights must be 
worked out at full size and in the actual finish, and 
changes are often made up to the zero hour on many a 
finished model. Working in three dimensions from the 
start also gives the designer a business tool: with a 
chance to discuss an idea with management or the 
client before the final model is undertaken, he can 
avoid misunderstandings and ex post facto complaints. 
If there is a selling job to be done, or if the designer 
wants to communicate an unusual idea, the model helps 
the designer in another way. It is a good psychological 
tool in situations where a verbal sales pitch might do 
more harm than good. If the client begins to under- 
stand from the actual model what the suggested design 
encompasses, he will feel that he has discovered its 
meaning. A working scale model, like the tractor shown 
on this page, can illustrate the answers to all his 
questions about appearance and function. 
Future instaliments 
The general background presented in this article will 
be followed in subsequent installments by specific ex- 
amples of works in the field from which these state- 
ments were derived. Future articles in this series will 
present case studies showing how the_ industrial 
designer approaches a specific situation, plans his 
direction, chooses the best modelmaker for his par- 
ticular job, consults with department heads of the 
client’s company, and concludes the pre-production 
phase of a new design. Other articles will deal with 
problems that come up in the modelshop in regard to 
special types of models. In-company design procedure 
will also be discussed, and later, varied services that 
aid the designer in his job of seeing his design through 
its pre-production development. At the conclusion of 
the series, modelmakers, their special fields, facilities 
and location, as well as all other services will be listed 
to give the designer a cross-country GUIDE TO DESIGN 
ERS’ AIDS AND SOURCES. 


In April: Modelmaking procedure in companies with 


own design staff, modelshop and testing facilities. 
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THE R.S. REYNOLDS 
MEMORIAL AWARD 


General Information 


Bulletin No. 1 


[NUM IN MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


5—BUILDING 





REYNOLDS ACTIVITIES 
GIVE DESIGNERS IMPORTANT 
ALUMINUM WHEREWITHAL 


Displayed across this spread is a spate 


alized and projected plans for the 

further expansion of aluminum mar- 
kets, property of the Reynolds Metals 
Co. They amply demonstrate that this 
primary producer’s missionary zeal 
which ID has discussed before: August 
1956) is more fervid than ever; these 
latest efforts, happily, are on a plane of 
remarkable quality, and promise to have 
a wide-spread importance. Briefly 
stated, the projects are: 

q—- Two volumes entitled {/uminum 
in Modern Architecture the first is 
essentially a layman’s guide to modern 
architecture, while the second is the 
most complete technical treatise on the 
use of aluminum in architecture that 
has ever been published; 
2—A 12-inch LP record of taped con- 
versations with seven architects; 
3—A $25,000 award, to be given an- 
nually to the architect judged to have 
made the most significant use of alu 
minum in building; 
4—An exhibition in 12 double panels 
of “Aluminum in Modern Architecture,” 
12 editions of which will circulate in this 
country and abroad; ‘ 
5—A new company headquarters (and 
showcase of aluminum applications) de- 
signed by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
to be completed this summer on the out- 
skirts of Richmond 

All of these projects attest to, in fact 
are attributable to, one salient fact 
aluminum is a popular metal, and an ill- 
understood one. Its use, and therefore 
its markets, are immature as long as it 
is specified as a replacement for older, 
more traditional materials without due 
consideration (in structure, fabrication, 
finish for its special characteristics 
Produced at a cost exceeding $500,000, 
the books are an important addition to 
the literature on aluminum. The second 
volume, particularly, with its wealth of 
original research into aluminum engi- 
neering, should encourage more candor 
in designing with this metal. 

With these various projects, Reynolds 
is atterapting to close the gap that Al- 
coa has always enjoyed in the architec- 
tural field. Indeed, the company feels 
that in their energetic contest they have 
just gone around Alcoa’s end for a first 
down. 
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BOOKS TRACE AND PROPEL DEVELOPMENT OF FORMS UNIQUE FOR 


Aluminum in Modern Architecture. Volume I: John Peter, Editor 

255 pages Volume II: details by Paul Weidlings I production by 
John Peter Associates; 403 pages. Over 400 photographs, 1200 
drawings 1 both volumes. Published by Reynolds Metals Co., 


tribution by Reinhold Publishing New Y 


Il show how al 








Pete) 


Volume I, edited by Joh 
is primarily a word 
ire report on. the 

ise of aluminum in today’s 

buildings. The case for prop 

er use of the material is 

presented it photographs 

(wit! accompanying text) 

of 101 buildings, in this 

ountry and else It is 

an impressive re 

ise ot alumimnun 

ol architect 

ri 


$1 


tions, mos 


i material or 

KI! The book is also, quite 
incidentally, an interesting 
album of modern architec 
ture interesting because 
such albums are scarce, in- 
deed, and interesting on its 
own merits because many of 
the inclusions are first-rate 
and because most of them 
are recent, nearly all of 
postwar vintage 

However, as the reader 
goes through this volume, he 
must bear in mind that the 
presentation is strictly in 
terms of the use of aluminum 
As the title fairly indicates, 
the buildings are shown pri 
marily for their aluminum 
applications, which are not 
always their most interest 
ing architectural features 
Some of the most exciting 
examples in the book are not 
even buildings, strictly, but 
they are certainly alumi 
num. The Arvida Bridge in 
Quebec, for instance, and 
the English “Dome of Dis- 
covery” (photo opposite 
page) are beautiful (and 
economical) aluminum 
structures. 

The last 25 pages are 
taken up with excerpts from 
interviews made by M1 
Peter with 27 outstanding 
architects and engineers 
(only seven of whom are 
heard on the LP record). It 
is quite a pleasure to find 
statements here by archi- 
tects who don’t often get 
into print like Catalano, 
talking of architecture in- 
terpreting social structure; 
and Philip Will, Jr., who 
would see the structures of 


the future flexing like reeds. 


ALUMINUM ALONE 


ad 
i 


Weidlinge; 


Volume II is 

tion of Paul Weidlinge 
eminent architectural engi 
neer. Bringing to the sub 
ject, also, a wide experience 
In aeronautical engineering, 
Mi Weidlinger discusses 
and puts into usable manual 
form all of the important 
aspects of designing and de 
tailing in aluminum his 
torical and economic facts 
about the metal; physical 
and mechanical properties; 
production, fabrication and 
finishing; joints and con 
nections; potentialities and 
limitations of aluminum as 
a structural material; pip- 
ing, ductwork and insulation. 

This volume, beyond its 
value as a technical manual, 
puts aluminum into sharp 
focus for the first time as 
a structural material. Mr 
Weidlinger points out that 
there are no unsuitable ma- 
terials, only unsuitable ap- 
plications. Chapter Five gets 
to the heart of the matter. 
Here the author explores in- 
terrelationships between the 
cost of aluminum and the 
way it behaves, and then pin 
points applications where 
use of the metal represents 
true economy. It becomes 
obvious that design in alumi- 
num cannot be a translation 
from steel forms, that it 
should be used only to an- 
swer specific design prob- 
lems which it can answe1 
best, and that not only the 
shapes of individual mem- 
bers but the forms of entire 
structural systems must be 
characteristic of aluminum 
alone. 

New forms will evolve 
from its proper use in its 
present economk context. 
Not only that; one also 
feels that with a change in 
energy sources (aluminum 
production presently relies 
on enormous amounts of 
electrical power), that eco 
nomic context itself may 
change quite radically, again 
affecting these forms and 
the ways aluminum can and 


will be applied 
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Graphic design of monumental! pro 
portions—for all of the book pages, book 
dust covers, record jacket and label, ex- 
related material 
ited by Robert J. Doherty, J1 


Design Director in the Reyn 


hibition, and press 
Was exe¢ 
Graphic 
olds Styling Design Department, 
and A DeNatale. The largest 
part of this assignment were the page 
lavouts for Volume I, and for these the 


designers chose a conservative “muse- 


and 
Richard 


im-without-walls” idiom. Nothing—not 


text, not dramatic layout—was allowed 


to interfere with the quiet viewing of 
The 


always 


photographs achievement here, 
surrounding disc} 
of text photo 


graph, is graphic passiveness, the se 


with white 


lined rectangles and 
xX 


whereas else 
the 
were out to stir up a storm, with their 
bold 
of layout. A number 
most notably the book dust cov 
shining facets of blue and red on a 


of a 


the 


dateness museum, 


where in program designers 


arrow motif and an assertive use 
of designs in the 
series, 
ers 
black field), are handsomely executed ‘on 
aluminum foil. The designers show a 
deft familiarity with all manner of cur 
rent graphic When get 
to foil, however 
(which is the specialty of their depart- 


modes they 


down designing on 
ment 


with 


their graphic facility combined 


their experience in designing on 


foil gives them a considerable splendo1 


in that new and demanding medium 


CONVERSATIONS 


Regarding the future 


of architecture 





Two European views of Aesthetics and Technology 
Dr. Bronowski’s article is based on a Design Oration before the 
Society of Industrial Artists, London. 

Dr. Oestreich’s statement is based on an article translated from 
Baukunst und Werkform by Edith S. Gilmore. 


The Shape of Things by Dr. J. Bronowski 


A prominent British mathe- 
matician and author, criticiz- 
ing the false opposition be- 
tween design and technology, 
unfolds an aesthetic theory 
that declares: 

—science liberates rather 
than constrains the artist 
—good design is not pre- 
scribed by inherent condi- 
tions; no object has a single 

best design 

—preoccupation with shape 
is a revolutionary attitude 
in this age, found in both 
science and art 


Though I am a mathematician, I have been occupied 
for several years with the problems of aesthetics, and 
I shall begin by stating some of my principles. I do not 
regard aesthetics as a remote and abstract interest. 
My approach to aesthetics is not contemplative but 
active. I do not ask, “What is beauty?” or even, “How 
do we judge what is beautiful?” I ask as simply as I 
can, “What prompts men to make something which 
seems beautiful, to them or to others?” 

This is a rational question and it deserves a rational 
answer. We must not retreat from it into vague intui- 
tions, or side-step it with hymns of praise to the mys- 
tical nature of beauty. I am not talking about mystics: 
I am talking about human beings who make things to 
use and to see. A rational aesthetic must start from 
the conviction that art (and science too) is a normal 
activity of human life. 

All the.way back to the cave paintings and the inven- 
tion of the first stone tools, what moved men either to 
paint or to invent was an everyday impulse. But it was 
an impulse in the everyday of men, not of animals. 
Whether we search for the beginnings either of art or 
of science, we have to go to those faculties which are 
human and not animal faculties. Something happens 
on the tree of evolution between the big apes and our- 
selves which is bound up with the development of per- 
sonality ; and once our branch has sprung out, Raphael 
and Humphry Davy lie furled in the human beginning 
like the leaves in the bed. What the painter and the 
inventor were doing, right back in the cave, was un- 
folding the gift of intelligent action. 

If I am to ask you to study this gift, I must point to 
some distinction between animal behavior and human 
behavior. One characteristic of animal behavior is that 
it is dominated by the physical presence of what the 
animal wants or fears. The mouse is dominated by the 
cat, the rabbit by the stoat; and equally, the hungry 
animal is dominated by the sight and smell of food, 
or of a mate, which make him blind to everything else 
present. A mastiff with food just outside his cage can- 
not tear himself away from the bars; the food fixes 
him, physically, by its closeness. Move the food a few 
feet away from the cage, and he feels released; he 
remembers that there is a door at the back of the cage, 
and now that he can take his eyes off the food, away 
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The Shape of Things 


he races through the door and round to the front. 

This and many other expefiments make plain the 
compulsions which hold an animal. Even outside the 
clockwork of his instinctive actions, his needs fix and 
drive him so that he has no room for maneuvers. A 
main handicap in this, of course, is that the animal 
lacks any apparatus, such as human speech, by which 
he can bring to mind what is not present. Without 
speech, without a familiar symbolism, how can the 
mastiff’s mind attend to the door behind him? His 
attention is free, his intelligence can maneuver, only 
within the few feet in which the food is not too close 
to the cage and is yet within range of sight or smell. 

Man has freed himself from this dominance in two 
steps. First, he can remember what is out of sight. 
The apparatus of speech allows him to recall what is 
absent, and to put it beside what is present; his field 
of action is larger because his mind holds more choices 
side by side. And second, the practice of speech allows 
man to become familiar with the absent situation, to 
handle and to explore it, and so at last to become agile 
in it and control it. To my mind, the cave painting as 
much as the chipped flint tool is an attempt to control 
the absent environment, and both are created in the 
same temper; they are exercises in freeing man from 
the mechanical drives of nature. 

In these words, I have put the central concept of my 
aesthetic: evolution has had, for man, the direction of 
liberty. Of course, men do at times act from necessity, 
as animals do. But we know them to be men when their 
actions have an untroubled liberty ; when children play, 
when the young find a pleasure in abstract thought, 
when we weigh and choose between two ambitions. 
These are the human acts, and they are beautiful as a 
painting or an invention is beautiful, because the mind 
in them is free and exuberant. And you will now see 
why I framed my opening question so oddly; for it is 
not the thing done or made which is beautiful, but the 
doing. If we appreciate the thing, it is because we re- 
live the heady freedom of making it. Beauty is the by- 
product of interest and pleasure in the choice of action. 
Science as liberator 
These are the principles in which, I believe, an active 
and living aesthetic must be rooted. I have developed 
them once again, and in detail, because I do not think 
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that we can talk sensibly about practical design with- 
out them. Indeed, they have a special relevance to 
industrial design. The industrial processes have been 
the busy liberators of man in the last two hundred 
years. They have themselves sprung from a most hu- 
man impulse; the impulse to use and, in order to use 
them, to make tools. Benjamin Franklin at the begin- 
ning of the Industrial Revolution called man the tool- 
making animal; and the modern tool, the machine, is 
a characteristic human invention. In turn, the machine 
gives man an enlargement of freedom, and that in two 
ways. It gives him the choice of making new things, 
and thereby it opens up new uses for the things he 
makes. The new machine or process, the new material, 
and the new use: each is a work of exploration, a feel- 
ing-out of the freedom which each creates. 

Let me give an historical example. In 1779, John 
Wilkinson, with the help of another great ironmaster, 
Abraham Darby the younger, for the first time built 
a bridge of cast-iron parts, at the place which is still 
called Ironbridge in Shropshire. This may seem a mod- 
est technical advance. But in fact, it was a break with 
the centuries of timber, of stone and of brick—a break- 
through into a new dimension of the possible. It opened 
a new boldness in design; for example, the bridge had 
a semicircular arch. It invited new uses for the mate- 
rial, and in 1787 John Wilkinson launched the first boat 
made of iron. When he died in 1805, he had himself 
buried in an iron coffin. 

Wilkinson’s contemporaries felt, as I do, that the 
iron bridge was a true enlargement of human freedom. 
This is why of all men Tom Paine was enthusiastic for 
it. Paine had no interest in bridges for themselves. 
His interest was in American independence, in the com- 
ing French Revolution and its echoes in England, and 
in the Rights of Man. Yet, in these crises of liberty, Tom 
Paine found time to make and exhibit a model of an 
iron bridge for London; and this, for the same reason, 
is the same search to widen the human vision which 
might prompt him today to speak up for ram-jet air- 
craft or the paintings of Georges Braque or the odder 
implications of quantum physics. 

And the exploration of the bridge did not end with 
these pioneers. Kingdom Brunel designed the great 
suspension bridge which now crosses the gorge at 


Clifton. In our century, a succession of bold thinkers 
has built new bridges, first in reinforced concrete and 
then in pre-stressed concrete. What they have made 
has been useful and beautiful together, an enrichment 
which step by step has opened the potential of nature 
to us—the potential of human use and the potential 
of human appreciation together. 

There are people who acknowledge this physical ex- 
pansion, but who refuse to see in it what I also stress; 
growth of the mind and widening of appreciation have 
come with a scientific society. To them, the technician 
is a gadgeteer but not a liberator. He seems to them 
constantly to impose limitations on what they would 
like to believe possible. “You cannot do this with the 
material,” the technical man seems always to be saying 
to them; or worse, “You must do that.” They take a 
simple view of human life, and it is this: that the artist 
is indeed a liberator, but that the scientist more and 
more binds and constrains it. And lest you should think 
that this view is held only by dilettantes and by dealers 
in antiques, let me remind you rudely that it is the 
common view; it is indeed the commonplace view, 
which does duty for thought, and lightly springs to 
the lips, whenever a non-scientist today lays down the 
law about science. 

It is, of course, true that the freedom which a new 
discovery brings is not boundless. Iron and concrete, 
steam and electricity, printing and television, each new 
potential has its limitations. But these limitations are 
not imposed by the scientist; they are found by him, 
and by the artist, slowly as they explore the virgin 
field. And neither can work in the new field alone. If 
the artist refuses to learn, in his own person, what the 
scientist is discovering about the materials in which 
he must work, then of course he will find these limi- 
tations a burden. And equally if the scientist is too 
bigoted to feel himself into the sensibility and the liv- 
ing values of the artist, he will propose only dead 
structures. Both must share, both must enter into all 
the knowledge of their time. Knowledge which another 
man supplies is always a constraint; every addition to 
your own knowledge is a liberation. 

The deepest change in the habits of Europe and 
America in the last hundred years has been made by 
the growing use of electricity. The dynamo, the electric 


motor, the switch and the valve, the telephone and the 
thermostat, the vacuum cleaner and the refrigerator 
have changed our ways of living. The electric light has 
added to the life span and, yes, to the culture of 
Western peoples, simply because it has made their day 
longer. Can we really accept all these from the techni- 
cian, and yet suppose that somehow he and the artist 
are at odds? Can we think that the designer is out- 
raged by having to learn about voltage and the load 
factor, or humiliated by having to think of insulation? 
The very questions are nonsense. On the contrary, the 
coming of electricity has set some of the most inter- 
esting problems in domestic design, and because the 
artists who have solved them have taken pleasure even 
in the technical difficulties, they have done much to 
form the taste of our age. 

The meaning of a triangle of forces 

I have glanced, with little patience, at the false oppo- 
sition between the designer and the technician. This is 
the fallacy of the ivory tower: the notion that we live 
in a world whose measurements are inexorably fixed 
by science, and that the designer can do no more than 
languidly to embellish it here and there with a silk 
bow and a lily. 

Nevertheless, this false answer does remind us that, 
behind it, there is a question. If the designer is not 
merely to decorate the thing made, what is he to do 
to it? Where is his place in the making of the thing? 
And if, as I have said, he must himself understand the 
techniques which go into it, how far do they fix what 
he is to do? 

These are, in their different forms, the one funda- 
mental question in industrial design. The object to be 
made is held in a triangle of forces. One of these is 
given by the tools and the processes which go to make 
it. The second is given by the materials from which it 
is to be made. And the third is given by the use to 
which the thing is to be put. If the designer has any 
freedom, it is within this triangle of forces or con- 
straints. How should he use his freedom there? 

There was a time when there was a ready-made 
answer to this question. Thirty years ago it was widely 
believed that, under a careful scrutiny, the triangle 
would be found to have no area at all. The tools, the 
materials and the use together were thought in them- 
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selves to imply and to fix the design. Let the designer 
steep himself in the industrial process they said, and 
beautiful works will flow from his hands of themselves. 
The technician's fallacy 

We have come to see then that this also is a fallacy: 
The triangle without freedom was the technician’s fal- 
lacy, which I call the fallacy of the iron tower. Indeed, 
it is difficult now to understand how anyone could ever 
have been deceived by it. Here we live in a world in 
which a thousand daily objects surround and encumber 
us: the chair and the lamp, the book and the cigarette 
lighter, spectacles and keys, men’s shoes and women’s 
hats. In the bright variety of shapes in which these are 
used every day, could it ever have been sensible to 
suppose that each has a best form? Even so universal 
a thing as a bottle, or so specialized a thing as a watch, 
does not have a best design. 

There is of course a truth hidden in the fallacy of 
the iron tower. It is a negative truth, and it is this. 
You cannot be certain how to design something well, 
but you can be certain how to design it badly. If you 
make a thing in a way which goes counter to the tools 
with which you make it, or counter to the materials 
of which you make it, or counter to the use for which 
you make it, then you can be sure that what you make 
will be bad. This truth has a place, and industrial de- 
sign has profited from it in the last thirty years. But 
it remains a negative truth; it says no more than that, 
if you make something which falls outside the triangle 
of forces, that thing will be bad; but within, alas, it 
will not necessarily be good. The triangle is not a point, 
and it does not help us to prefer one point in it, one 
acceptable design to another. 

Nevertheless, there are some industries in which the 
tools, the materials and the use come nearer to fixing 
the design than in most; and we should ponder what 
these industries are. The search for the principles of 
good design is bedevilled when it tries to range through 
all industries at once. For there is a difference between 
two kinds of industry; between the traditional indus- 
tries and the pioneer industries. 

Consider the things, the simple household things, 
which have been pioneers in the last fifty years. I have 
already spoken of electric equipment, all the way from 
the pocket torch to the refrigerator. Go on to the gas 
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cooker and the controlled solid fuel cooker, to the 
mixer and the telephone, the radio and the television 
set. And beyond these, consider the things which have 
been at the head of technical progress: the motor car, 
the airplane, the calculating machine and the electronic 
devices which serve it. 

It will strike you at once that these are the very 
things which are well designed today. The industries 
which make them are pioneers, making new things in 
new ways; and the new problem, the unheard-of adven- 
ture of flying through the air, influences design in two 
ways. First, of course, it liberates the designer from 
convention; and second, it comes nearest to determin- 
ing of itself the logical structure and with it the shape 
of the thing made. This is why the pioneer industries 
are leaders in design; because we sense that the things 
they make conform not to history but to logic. And 
this has been so in the past whenever a new technical 
advance has been made; the slung carriage, the yacht, 
and the cooling tower imposed their own designs, and 
were beautiful in their day, exactly like the jet aircraft 
and the delta wing today. 

Because the pioneer things interest and satisfy us, 
there grows from them a custom in the eye which 
forms our taste for other things. There is, for example, 
a good deal of banter about the word “streamline,” 
and designers are asked why an electric iron should be 
made to look as if it could fly through the air. The 
streamlining of such things is, of course, an echo of 
functional design which was appropriate in airplanes 
and, rather less so, in motor cars, where it began. But 
streamlining is not necessarily inappropriate to sta- 
tionary things, to which it extends the taste which has 
been trained elsewhere. We are now distressed by pro- 
truberances on an electric iron or a piece of furniture, 
not because we want either to fly through the air, but 
because machines that fly through the air have taught 
us to question the purpose of such decorations. In this 
way, the pioneer industries create a unity of apprecia- 
tion, and bring home to us that no design can be made 
or judged in isolation from others. The boldness which 
they teach becomes a model for all design. 

Even the pioneer industries do not conform to the 
fallacy of the iron tower. There are many makes of 
motor cars; it is possible to make the most modern 






airplanes in a dozen shapes, all of them dazzlingly 
handsome. What is true, however, is that in the pioneer 
industries the technical needs determine the design 
more nearly than in others. The chief determinant in 
the traditional industries is history; but in the pioneer 
industries, the chief determinant is logic. Here the lay- 
out of the process and the mutual arrangement of the 
functions impose an order of their own, which makes 
some overriding demands of structure. The logical rela- 
tions imply certain spatial relations: above all, they 
imply that the important element in the design shall 
be the shape. 

A new and radical approach 

We have grown used to the notion that what is to be 
designed is the shape of a thing, and it now seems to 
us self-evident. But it is, in fact, a revolutionary notion. 
The Victorian designer was not asked to shape things 
but to decorate them. Ours is not the first age to be 
preoccupied with shape, of course: the Greek sculptors 
were, and the Gothic masons. In recent history, how- 
ever, the trend of art was away from the logic of 
structure in space, and we should recognize that our 
preoccupation with shape is a new and radical approach 
to the world about us that is not confined to industrial 
or, for that matter, to any other art. The streamlined 
iron and the Scandinavian chair are expressions and, 
more, are explorations of a universal interest in the 
shape of things, as much as the sculpture of Brancusi 
and Henry Moore. This new interest, and the shift 
from Victorian interests, is as striking in the sciences. 

For the sciences equally have changed their preoccu- 
pation. A hundred years ago, it was the pursuit and 
manipulation of exact measurements. The great ad- 
vances in physics and chemistry in the nineteenth cen- 
tury rested on this, and so created the picture (it is 
still the popular picture) that science is wholly con- 
cerned with quantity. But the concern of science today 
is very different: it is with relation, with structure, 
and with shape. 

Today we hardly ask how large space is, but whether 
it is open or closed on itself. We say that rubber 
stretches because its atoms are strung out in chains, 
and a diamond does not because the atoms are locked 
in a closed pattern of rings. We believe that the en- 
zymes in the body fit the chemicals which they rebuild 


as a key fits a lock. And when we are asked why bac- 
teria absorb the sulfa drug on which they cannot grow, 
we answer that the drug deceives them: its molecules 
have the same shape as the body chemical which the 
bacteria seek. 

The most striking example of this geometrical way 
of thinking, as it were, is in the researches of the last 
years on the nature of life itself. How are living things 
able to reproduce themselves in exact copies? We have 
had our first inkling in recent work on the structure 
of the nucleic acids which are important in all living 
things. The molecule of a nucleic acid appears to con- 
sist of a pair of spirals, each wound round the other 
and held to it by crosslinks. If one spiral of a pair splits 
away from the other, it seems likely that new atoms 
can only join it at the links in such a way that they 
form a spiral of precisely the same kind. Thus the 
arrangement seems designed to reproduce itself, and 
we glimpse the reproductive process in the very shape 
of its parts. 

These examples illustrate that in our society, we 
express logical relations as structure, and we express 
structure in shape. The interest of the industrial de- 
signer is part of the interest of our whole society and, 
in the pioneer industries, he leads this interest. Such 
an interest is natural in an age of discovery, when new 
tools, new materials and new uses crowd round us and 
carry us headlong to new ways of ordering our lives. 
Our age is, like all great ages, an age of transforma- 
tion: this is why, like other great ages, we are still 
looking for our own taste, and will go on doing so until 
the great days are over. In an age of transformation, 
it is clearer than at other times that a sound aesthetic 
must grow from the actions that are practised and the 
things that are used, the characteristic actions and the 
new things, every day. 

It is easy for us, living in this thought, to blame the 
Victorians for their indifference to aesthetics in the 
things they made. But of course the Victorian indif- 
ference was an aesthetic—a poor aesthetic, but a posi- 
tive one. Their furniture and hardware are often 
thought to have been bad because their taste in pic- 
tures was bad. This is not so; it is the other way about; 
the Victorian taste in pictures was debased because it 
was not founded on a bold and active taste in the things 
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they made. The taste of an age is a unity, and if we 
want to avoid the monumental boredom of the Vic- 
torians in painting and literature, we must first avoid 
making mud huts in modern materials. 

Pure art grows from practical art 

I should like to end with some reflections on the fine 
arts, and to do so | ought first to glance at the place 
of decoration in industrial art. After all that I have 
said, why do we take pleasure in the decoration of 
things, which adds nothing to their use? The engraved 
glass, the silver candlestick, the painted cart have 
already solved all their functional problems before they 
are engraved, chased or painted. If the maker does not 
stop at the formal solution, it is because the very 
handling of the materials fills him with a desire for 
more. He is conquered by a sense of pleasure and of 
exuberance. The freedom which the materials give him 
makes him boldly stretch and reach; and his ease in 
them makes him, as it made the baroque architect, gay 
and extravagant. Each of us can picture this feeling 
best in his own profession, and since my profession is 
mathematics, I will sketch it for you there. 

Mathematics is a language: the language in which 
in the first place we discuss those parts of the real 
world which can be described by numbers or by similar 
relations of order. But with the workaday business of 
translating the facts into this language there naturally 
goes, in those who are good at it, a pleasure in the 
activity itself. They find the language richer than its 
bare content; what is translated comes to mean less to 
them than the logic and the style of saying it; and 
from these overtones grows mathematics as a litera- 
ture in its own right. Pure mathematics grows from 
what began as an application, just as good decoration 
may grow as a poetic projection of the object. 

I am by temperament as well as by profession a pure 
mathematician. It is natura] therefore that I like liter- 
ature better than the newspapers, poetry better than 
prose, and the imaginative film better than the docu- 
mentary. To tell you the truth, I like pure art better 
than industrial art. But for just this reason, I am alive 
to the importance of applied mathematics and the 
newspaper, of prose and the documentary film and 
industrial art. No true appreciation of pure mathe- 
matics or of poetry can grow except from these strong 
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roots. If you neglect the seed-ground of a lively indus- 
trial art, then all art withers. 

We can see these origins, I think, in modern paint- 
ing. The rise of abstract painting is, of course, a part 
of the universal interest in structure and shape. Indeed, 
the phrase “significant form” was used by Clive Bell 
before abstract painting was regarded, when the main 
influence was that of the Impressionists. There are 
critics who believe that the appreciation of these forms 
is inborn in men, as a sensuous pleasure in abstract 
shape. I do not share this belief, which I think is con- 
tradicted by the art of many earlier ages. To my mind, 
pleasure in abstract structure is part of the thought of 
our age, as much as the scientific speculations which I 
have quoted. And the structures, the shapes which 
give us pleasure take their significance from our own 
experience: from the delta wing and the Meccano set, 
and from the biological research and our growing un- 
derstanding of the patterns which make plants and 
animals work. 

I have presented an active aesthetic, in which pure 
art grows from practical art, beauty from the pleasure 
in choice of action. To me, art and science belong to the 
everyday of human action, and are essentially human 
because they explore the freedom which man’s intelli- 
gence constantly creates for him. Because ours is an 
industrial age, this freedom is expanding fast, in new 
tools, new materials and new uses. The designer must 
understand their techniques at first hand, for they 
form the logic for his design. It is characteristic of our 
age that we express logic as structure, and structure 
in shape. This is striking in the designs in our pioneer 
industries, where logic comes nearest to fixing the 
shape, and which therefore form our taste. Yet even 
there, the techniques do not wholly fix the design, 
because no design exists in isolation from others. There 
is a unity among the things we make, a unity of pur- 
pose and of action, which shapes their design towards 
the image of an age. The practical artist expresses, and 
at his best he leads, the unification of our age, in which 
its growing points and its intellectual monuments be- 
come one. This is why I regard the work of the indus- 
trial artist highly and critically; why I see in his 
struggle with the shape of things the preoccupation of 
all thought today. 





— we « 
Humanizing the machine by Dr. Hans Dieter Oestreich 


A German designer and author calls for greater exploration of 
non-geometric shape in the design of machines—for a search 
for form appropriate to our more humanized view of the machine. 


The machine, when man invented it, was so totally 
different from anything that he had ever known in 
nature that its form showed no conscious connection 
to its function, no expression of any innate law. As 
machines became more complex, they began to display 
this complexity with vigorous pride—laying bare their 
interiors as a kind of totem to the human inventive 
spirit. 

Later, however, we began to take the machine for 
granted, and it was no longer necessary to display its 
internal details to make it comprehensible. On the con- 
trary, the obtrusive display of technique now actually 
seems disagreeable, and there has been a general 
tendency to simply encase the exterior of the machine: 
the machine withdraws itself like a snail into a shell, 
leaving free only those organs which are needed to 
connect it with the outer world. This drive to subju- 
gate the individual parts to an emphasis on the whole 
form arises, for one thing, from a need to protect the 
worker and keep the works clean; it shows an attempt 
to reduce the expenditure of material, energy and 
time that is expressive of our whole period. 

But these simplified housings are not purely practi- 
cal: they also fulfill an esthetic need. They conform to 
the contemporary trend toward closeness and concen- 
tration—a kind of drive toward the organic. 

Our aesthetic needs have always been as real as our 
need for shelter, food, or sleep. No other cultural 
epoch has ever viewed its tools merely as means to an 
end—which explains why many old tools convey to us 
a quality of completeness, distinction and validity. 
Even the simple knives of the Neolithic era often 
show evidence of taste, care, and skill. What gives us 
pleasure in these objects, as in any objects, is form, 
not function. “No form, not even the most completely 
functional ones,” architect Peter Mayer has written, 
“is the simple result of mechanical processes: a hand 
guided by intelligence and feeling must prescribe it. . . 
Technical form springs from a living intuition that 
grasps and sees the inner being of the machine, rather 
than merely seeing the machine itself.” 

This form-need of our era can certainly be seen in 
architecture. As Kandinsky has commented: “It is not 
in the clearly displayed and visible geometric construc- 
tions that we find the richest expressive possibilities— 


but rather in the concealed, unnoticeable element ad- 
dressed less to the eye than to the spirit.”” Kandinsky, 
though later concerned with the Bauhaus, where his 
work was influenced by elementary geometry, had 
earlier felt dissatisfied with “pure” construction that 
becomes dogmatic the moment it becomes an unalter- 
able demand. 

Now it is certainly true that every living form 
evolves out of “inner necessity,” the nature of the 
object or organism itself. At the same time, however, 
it cannot help being a visible expression of the con- 
cepts of its own period—and the idea of what “func- 
tion” is may vary greatly from period to period. There 
is no point in finding fault with a Renaissance chair 
because it is uncomfortable. It may seem a matter of 
course to us that a chair is designed to serve personal 
comfort; but at an earlier period, its function was to 
represent rank and social dignity. 

And it is for this same reason that the design of 
today’s machine differs from its predecessors: its func- 
tion in our lives has changed. When first invented, it 
was less a servant than a boastful monument. (“Le Cor- 
busier, in the ’20s, addressed a hymn to this new idol 
that was very much in the Bauhaus spirit: “We are 
the first generation to see the machine . . . With pol- 
ished and glittering dials, globes and cylinders—cut 
with a precision unmatched in nature—the machine is 
all geometry. Geometry is our great creation and en- 
chants us. Man, creator of the machine, works, like a 
God, in perfection.”) But this was a swan song; now 
the machine has ceased to be an idol and has become a 
reliable friend. Like the contemporary room, it is sub- 
ordinated to man, and there is no longer an exclusion 
of the human element that we once had in both the 
machines and rooms of the ‘90’s. That is why a geo- 
metrically-designed housing for a machine has become 
limited and unsatisfactory. 

Man’s more intimate relation with the machine, 
marked by a slow but persistent change in form, can 
best be seen in the private sphere, where there is a 
direct connection between man and the machine: in the 
home, office, or small workshop. We can perceive the 
change less frequently in a power station, for instance, 
or in a factory, despite the fact that it was the birth- 
place of the machine. 
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The reason for this discrepancy is chiefly economic: 
typewriters or vacuum cleaners are far less complex 
than machine tools, and their functions are simpler 
and more limited. Frequent turnover allows for quick 
amortization of machine tool expense, so that it is 
much easier to experiment with changes of form in 
small consumer machines than in expensive specialized 
ones. There is also the fact that many manufacturers 
offer virtually the same tools in different forms, and 
the individual merchant is often forced to experiment 
with new forms in order to stay in business. Nonethe- 
less, improvement in the design of capital equipment 
is equally important. Research shows that workers will 
take better care of a well-designed machine, and will 
find more pleasure in his work and do it better. Good 
design, in other words, can have important economic 
consequences as well as cultural and social ones. 


Until industrial designers began to be recognized in 
the ‘30’s, machines had been the more or less simple 
result of rational calculations by engineers. Yet even 
among designers, there were—and are—only a few 
with the ability to think clearly, and also with the 
design talent to raise a product beyond mere function- 
alism to that of a living form. Even today, many engi- 
neers —and especially machine manufacturers and 
toolmakers—use no tools except a right angle, T-square 
and compass. With these, they can reduce all the subtle 
contours of a product to straight lines and curves— 
taking out of it in 3 minutes all the feeling that a 
designer worked 3 weeks to put into it. 

In only a few fields—ships and planes, notably— 
has the engineer been forced to make use of forms 
which, even with the help of elementary geometry, 
cannot be pressed into a strict geometric scheme; they 
can be evolved only by feeling, trial and error. The 
result—the so-called streamline—originally happened 
to be determined by functionalism; but it also hap- 
pened to meet the aesthetic need of our period—to such 
an extent, in fact, that it is carried over into objects 
in which streamlining is functionally absurd and con- 
tradictory. But even so, this phenomenon reveals a 
valid dissatisfaction with rational, prosaic construc- 
tion: viewed as a concern with shapeliness, streamlin- 
ing tells us that there is a continuing search for form 
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appropriate to modern man and his modern machine. 
Circles and lines—the latter as a border or axis— 
are of course justified when they arise from economic 
necessity, or from the actual functional requirement of 
the machine or part, or from the method of fabrication 
(turning, for example). But even with the latter, there 
is a compulsion to use geometric outlines only in very 
specific cases, and they are hardly ever necessary when 
the forming of the material occurs without stress or 
tension—by pouring, forging, or pressing—because it 
is possible today to make a plastic negative for any 
desired model with almost incredible exactness. 

Machine parts made by these new methods, are, 
therefore, the easiest ones to design with feeling. The 
severely rational objects formed by machining, whose 
aesthetic appeal comes chiefly from shimmering sur- 
faces of high precision, can be brought into interesting 
contrast with the irrational plastic forms. When the 
two are combined, of course, design must be handled 
with particular care. Rotating parts, like wheels and 
screws, must be set with their axis perpendicular to 
the surface of the housing, and the latter must be 
carefully formed to receive them—which means, in 
many cases, the most practical design treatment. 

These operating parts—levers, handles, pushbuttons 
—may often be given an agreeable form for the hand 
and eye, and the indentations that are required to give 
a better grasp can also be used to add charm and 
beauty to the design. Similarly, air vents, reinforcing 
ribs and other rigid forms can be used for interesting 
contrast with more flowing forms. 


The designer’s basic problem is to work closely enough 
with the engineering to bring the various functions of 
any machine into an organic whole. Engineer and de- 
signer together must find in the machine a form that 
originates from inner necessity, that will be a true ex- 
pression of its nature. Compromise will be required on 
both parts—and the support of an imaginative and 
cultivated manufacturer is extremely important. 

Our era—like all eras—will be judged some day by 
the way we set about and accomplish our particular 
tasks; not the least important of these tasks is the true 
mastery of the machine through design. 





In an Italian Gallery 


Italian designs of 1956, including Golden Compass winners, may 


be inspected in the high Baroque setting of the Circolo Della Stampa. 
Together they raise the question: Is there an Italian style? 


The following pages seek an answer, taking up some examples. 
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SCULPTURAL FLUENCY 


Compare Max Bill’s brush (left) with the Italian Verbania—the former, a Golden Compass winner. 
There are marked differences, particularily in the sculptural approach. A German constructivist, 
faithful to his purist interpretation of “form equals beauty,” Bill reduces the brush to the utmost 
simplicity of shape, and silhouettes in clean lines the translucency of the material, Lucite. The 
handle is incorporated into the strictness of the whole form. Through the warmth and grain of 
wood and the comfortable shaping of the handle, the Italian brush is sensuously, rather than intel- 
lectually, appealing; it anticipates—even invites—the hand. One feels that the Italian, in his 
approach to form, is influenced much more by a physical appreciation for nature than by an admira- 
tion for chemistry, geometry or for the machine as such. And he desires in machine-made products 
the nuances of a personal expression. None of the objects on this spread simply occupy space; they 
displace it with their weight and describe it with their tapering outlines, whether linear (below) or 
taut and bulky (right). Rounded—sometimes with extreme frivolity—lItalian designs spring not 
from a doctrine of function or mathematics but from a fluent sculptural sense. 


Electric heater, made by C.R.E.C. Pavia; de signed by G. Fray 
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SENSUOUS APPEAL 


Many Italian products make you want to touch them. They appeal both visually and tactilely 

either through form or texture, or a combination of both. The skintight bursting form of the 
polystyrene piece presses for attention, while the rug is purely textural in its invitation. The suede 
valise is characteristically Italian; its vibrant surface and voluptuous flexibility are a graphic 
expression of the nature of the material, as is the polyethelene container reinforced by visible ribs. 
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AN APPETITE FOR DETAILS 


The purist tendencies of Modern Design seem not to have bothered Italy; she continues to relish 
pattern, color and the multiplicity of forms existing in one complex machine (right), Her Baroque 
heritage (see the Circolo Della Stampa) testifies to her ability to deal with details freely and 
copiously—without imposing a rigid pattern. These mechanical products are carefully considered 
with respect for each part, junction, and change in materials. In its contemporary expression the 
[talian enjoyment of details is kept from excess—and yet it excites the realization, as no mere sense 
of precision could, of the most dramatic ways to make a sculptural whole of all the parts—s.b. 
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Borletti’'s superautomatic sewing machine, model 1102, was designed by Marco Zanuso 


The five de signs on these pages marked with La Rinascente’s compass were winners in the third annual Golden Compass competition, 
1956, juried at the end of the year by Aldo Borletti, vice -pre sident of La Rinascente; Cesare Brustio, General Director of La Rinascente: 
and architects Giacomo Castiglioni, Franco Albini and Alberto Rosselli, Director of Stile Industria. Among the 96 products exhibited 
in Milan five other compasses were awarded. The other winners are: a set of steel platte rs designed by Roberto Sambonet;: an assort- 
ment of kitchen tools in stainless steel by Massimo and Adriano Lagostina; a polyethelene conical bucket with a graduated lip made 


by Smalterie Meridional S. P. A.. designe d by Roberto Me nghi;: and an electro-mechanical clock “Cifra 5” made by Solari R. & ( 
and designed by Gino and Nani Valle, John R. Myer, Michele Provinciali. 
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re than specialized inte) 
Portable sanders, far from new, 
established equipment 
the cellar Na 


s. When Sta 


sanders 


f improved f 


yn and would have, as well, a distinct 


different look even though the opel 
indamenta! principles common 
ive models 


sanders tl 


them clear identit. n the 
buying public Even 

ry first clay model, whose pictures we 
have matched here with those of the 
products now on the market, this iden 
tity can be seen emerging despite the 
fact that the two machines are not 
really identical. It emerges through 

milar treatment of the crisp radii, de- 
tailing, clear sculptured organization, 
and an over-all work-hugging balance 











The handling comfort of a portable tool Stanley experimented to achieve 
is probably the most important consid- 


eration with the buyer. Basic to any 
portable tool design is the size and shape 
of the grips and their relation to the 
weight and shape of the machine. In the 


a balanced relation 


ase of Stanley’s belt sander, which 
an be used in horizontal or overhead between the size of the grips 
position, one objective was to find a 
grip that would be comfortable overhead 
as well as downward. Comfort, in this and the whole machine 
case, meant finding a balanced relation- 
ship of the machine’s bulk and weight 
to its handles. The solution arrived at 

vey and the committee members 


la versatile rear han 


was to give the too 
dle that the operator can grip comfort 
ably in either ordinary or overhead 
working positions. An additional virtue 
of the handle is a trigger-switch fon 
power control reachable when the hand 
is in either position. The front T-grip 
provides leveling and lift control and, 
like the rear handle, is carefully cen- 
tered to the machine's weight, allowing 
less chance for one side of the abrasive 
to dig a groove in the work 

The Stanley orbital sander is espec lally 


good for close-quarter work like reces 


aneling and stair risers. In the 


sanding, the angle of 
th its flat top provides 
toward the plate: 
tapered to fit the 
sition of the forwar« 
work was designed ti 
For tight T-square 
orners, th rojecting front handle 
arranged so that it can be unscrewed 
and temporarily removed. A_ positive 
ide switch frees you from constant 
triggering the power unit 
The electri cords on conventional 
sanders have an annoying habit of pull 
ing in front of the machine only to be 


clamp 
grazed or tripped over. Stanley solved at each 
this problem by designing a _ rubber 1e orbital sander. Clamp ba 
strain relief that carries the cord out ( 0 lock paper in place for 
and away from the work. This practical 
safety device was then exploited as one 
of the visual elements that link and 


The sandpaper is removed by pushing 
identify the two machines. Other marks é' 


down on the forward drum aided by the 
of identity the air vents, which are veight of the sander. Paper (left) is 
similarly shaped and which were given 


the particular shade of blue that Stan- 


eplaced by pulling down o 
m or by setting down the sander on 
ley uses on all their lines, the tapered bench with a sharp impact (right). 
cube housing of the motor, the texture 
ised on the handles—-also contribute to 
a distinct family character. 
The fabrication of the housing is ac- 
complished by a straightforward die- 
casting technique; the central part of 
the belt sander is a rather complicated 
piece, notable for having been cast in 
one piece. 
Price of the belt sander: $84.95. Price 
of the orbital sander: $49.95. 





DESIGNS FROM ABROAD 












































The Germans redesign the prosaic crane for economy, efficiency and beauty 


It has been said that novelty springs up 
on a clean slate, and developments 


+ 


D 


in materials handling equipment prove 


he adage anew Perhaps no area ot 


postwar Germany was as ClOS¢ to a 
lean slate as its harbor installations 


On this rubble the Germans have Mman- 


aged to recreate not only a flourishing 
trade but a new tac¢ and no teature 
hows this better than the once homely 
dockside crane 
The first requirement for design e! 
y n Was a git crane that Wo ild 
se small amounts of iron and metal 
pplies nd one that would preserve 


materials expended in them. But in the 


handling f heavy loads, a light crane 
about as useful as a light anchor for 
teamship: the load requires a coun- 
t ! in the crane itself. Demag, 


erbalance 
MAN and Kampnagel, the three largest 


’ 
German firms in the field, employ a 


new method of weighting the crane: 


nstead placing the D llast n the 
turntable, tne fill the legs with cement, 
( ing the ipper housing ght nd 
mane erable. The new function of tne 
egs led to thelr redesign and rearrange- 


ment in a triangular or trapezol 


tern, and by this arrangement a minl- 


































mum ot area on tne quay Is lakel ip. 
The cranes are welded rather than 
wolted together, and their large, flat 
irtace are easier to Matintall! and 
| nt notnel was ol preserving 
rce metals 

The ngenult rf tne new cranes 
é I new \ of relating thelr 

mobile element slewable sectior 
the stable weighted membe By 
replacing the traditional ringrail, 
! whict the slewable sectlol moved, 
; vitl 1 hollow’ center-post great 
. saving I welgnt are chieved The 

6 , enter-post because it not I sup 
ad j j ports the moving piece but ( ally 
f D ‘ ‘ ‘ moves with it, can have relatively small 
mensions and yet be able to absorb 
‘ ‘ strong forces. Another saving emerges 
vhen the old rollers and rails, which 
were subject to great wear, are re- 
placed by smoothly flowing spherical 








ler bearings. A fringe benefit of this 
mounting is the safety feature. An 
operator could enter the control cabin 
f previous cranes only by climbing 
over an exterior platform—from which 
he could be swept by the turning cabi 
itself. Now he enters through the hol- 
low center-post, even when the crane 1s 
in motion. Further, eliminating the 
platform, ladder and railing saves on 
material, weight and maintenance. That 
the crane design takes in even these 
minor elements shows that saving need 





not mean merely stripping down. 















Designs from abroad 











Spide ry shape 8 of cranes using tele scoping 


tube jibs, though they may appear more 


nteresting than practical, are actually 





more powerful than others of their Size 
Hydraulic system allows arm to reach any 
point u ithin its maximum and minimum 
radii. Tubular arm harmonizes well 

with 


curved welded surfaces of housing. 


ra eng neering a f 
1 ines of loading 
anes. Two tray sporte 
wegian steel plant. 
nt shapes, they en ploy 


construction 


pages 


Stee -plate iib construction is used 
for easy maintenance, but gets 
more pressure from wind, is 


heavier than latticed jibs (left). 


™ 


In most conventional cranes, wnhat- 
ever ugliness we find does not arise 
from its crude form (for such a form 
is appropriate to a crude operation like 
lifting), but in the separation of carry- 
ing and enclosing elements into unre- 
lated and almost antithetical parts. The 
new “box and shell’? construction inte- 
grates its members—making a better- 
looking crane that at the same time 
does a better job. The variety of forms 
that the new cranes take may be seen 
in the unfamiliar shapes on these pages. 

The most controversial of these 
forms is the telescope jib at far left. 
Latticework frames, steelplate and 
tubular jibs are all employed in cranes 
of different classes, but the issue 
among them is still unresolved. The 
obvious advantage of the standard lat- 
tice-work is its open lightness: it pre- 
sents no wide surfaces to the pressure 
of the wind, and is thus both maneuver- 
able and stable. The steel-plate arm be- 
low offers another advantage, a smooth 
surface which may easily be main- 
tained and painted for resistance to 
corrosion. The debate between them is 
closed when a radius of more than 65 
feet is desired, for the light lattice 
work is more suitable for long booms. 
But the third type of arm is coming 
into more use, especially where space is 
at a premium. The hydraulically con- 
trolled telescoping tube can be ex- 
tended or retracted to a variety of 
lengths, and a small crane can have a 
long reach where formerly only large 
cranes could be used. This crane ap- 
pears disproportionate when the arm is 
extended to full length, but it harmon- 
izes better with the curved welded sur- 
faces of the crane house. Some critics 
claim the hydraulic system is _ineffi- 
cient, uneconomical and subject to me- 
chanical failure, while the simpler 
booms are more consistent. 

The search for greater operating effi- 
clency goes on, and the operator is not 
being left out of account. The new 
crane houses give him not only a full 
range of vision, but include accurate 
and accessible control-instruments, hy- 
draulic luffing gears, infra-red heating, 
electro-acoustical communications sys- 
tems and load limiting devices. From 
his glassy tower, the operator looks out 
on a machine rebuilt, like the docks he 
works on, from the ground up.—a.f. 


Material in this article was originally presented by Hans W. von der Recke in an address to the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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Inserts make materials more versatile 


Heli-Coil inserts are self-locking. Installation tool at right. 








designed ti 
handle highly corrosive materials. Engineers at Ameri 
an Water Softener Co. of Philadelphia knew that 
- acrvil Wa highly desirable because it is corrosior 
resistant and would permit observation of fluid flow 
y also knew that the low wear resistance and 


e strength of some 124 female threads tapped 1: 


f 


the plastic would result in a very limiting mechanical 
deficiency. The problem was solved by reinforcing all 
internal threads with wire inserts. The result: A valve 
vith both the necessary strength and the advantages 
transparent plastic 
Rarely is any one material ideally suited a specifi 
application In spite of the great strides that have 
een made in the production of materials, compromises 
ire invariably called for. The final selection of a mate 
rial does not mean, however, that because strength o1 
ome other characteristic is sacrificed 


ost, that the product will be necessarily struc 


veak: many material disadvantages can be minimize 


and even eliminated through a combination of fore 


ight, design, and an understanding of available aids 


The metal insert is one such versatile device which 


—— : ‘ 
has been applied on an Increasingly broad scale in re 


ent years to improve products, decrease manufactul 
ing costs, and to take greater advantage (or make 
possible the use) of materials. They are precisio 


formed screw threads two types and tnelr installation 
tools are shown on these pages 
The Heli-Coil, left, is a coil that is inserted unde 
tension into a tapped hole with a special tool. The te: 
io! or the insert’s tendency to expand) holds it 


securely in place. The Rosan inse right, is a two 


piece solid assembly resembling a threaded bushing 
It, too, requires a tool for insertion and is held in place 
by a serrated lock ring which is installed over the 
t; it engages the serrations on the collar of the 
insert on the inside and broaches into the parent mate 
rial on the outside. Compared to standard bushings, 
e ° the installation of these inserts is simpler: A bushing 
must be held in place by a pin or some other device 
which is installed separately, and then tapped 
Metal inserts are widely considered a tool to repall 
damaged, worn, or stripped threads. But this is only 
part of their utility and, from the designer’s point of 
view, the least important. By designing inserts into a 
product initially, light metals, plastics, alloys, lami- 
nates can be used which would otherwise be elimi- 
nated because of lack of strength. Appearance, too, can 
be improved when nut-and-bolt assemblies can be 
eliminated in some applications; and when strength 
is added with inserts, the size of flanges, bosses, and 
fasteners can be reduced, resulting in cleaner and more 


compact designs as shown on the following pages 
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Metal inserts 


Cast im IRON, 


metal inserts cut 


mate ral handling costs. 


Casting wire thread inserts directly 
into gray iron by a new method re- 
duces material-handling costs and 
eliminates expensive drilling and 
tapping on large parts. Previously, 
drilling and tapping threads in cast- 
ings weighing up to 400 pounds 
required each casting to be moved 
to the machine shop, set up, and a 
drilling template to be made. Direct 
-asting of inserts improved the prod- 
uct and speeded up manufacturing. 

In production, small sand cores 
are made on which inserts are 
placed in mold (1). Large corebox 
is filled with sand (2), hardened, 
and the core with the inserts is 
removed and placed in the mold 
(3). The result is stainless steel 
threads virtually fused into iron, 


ready to receive standard bolts. 





In PLASTIC electronic 


probe, inserts give 


strength and act 


as conductor. 


Molded Threads tor Insert > 
Copper Dise 


Insert Driving 
Tong Molds 
4 Disk ond Tip 
Z in Ploce 
<Brass Probe Tip 
Bent After Assembly 
~ Wire inser? 
Nylon Plastic’ (Phosphor Bronte) 


A molded nylon probe, part of an 
oscilloscope apparatus made by 
Tektronix, Inc., Portland, Ore., was 
designed to -hold several inter 
changeable tips which could be 
screwed into the plastic. The prob- 
lem of obtaining thread strength to 
permit tight electrical contact and 
to resist thread wear in the molded 
nylon part was solved by a wire 
thread insert. Made of phosphor 
bronze, the insert is also an im- 
portant part of the electrical ci 
cult. 





In WOOD, inserts STONE products with Soft COPPER 
simplify production, mserts can be fastened threads are protected 
reduce furniture costs. with standard bolts or by metal inserts. 


lifted with eye-bolts. 


— Steel Screw 
or Eye Bolt 














Two Wire Thread 
Inserts Set In Glue 


Hole D 


amond 
N 


Orilled in Stone—™ 


Stone Block 











The assembly of wooden furniture By 


gluing inserts in stone prod- Frequent removal of copper pl: 


frames can be simplified with the ucts, such as granite surface plates, serving as transformer outlets 
ise of metal inserts, resulting in they can be given threads as strong TOCCO induction heating WV 
faster production and lower costs as steel. The method of installa- manufactured by the Ohio Crank 
Previously, front legs were screwed tion 


n const 


shown above starts by dia shaft Company resulted ant 
nto tapped holes in the center of mond-drilling a hole of proper di stripping of the unprotected copper 
ameter in the stone. Two tight threads. The installation of 
volved drilling 5 holes in 2 sizes in wo 


+] plates on the frame. This in stain- 
und inserts are assembled in line less steel inserts in every tapped 
the plate, tapping the center hole, on a steel screw or eye-bolt coated hole of the copper plates gave 
countersinking 4 wood screws, drill with an anti-seizing compound. greater thread wear, provided se- 
ing 4 starting holes for wood Glue is put in the hole and on the cure electrical and physical connec- 
screws, and counter-boring the exteriors of the inserts which are tion between inductor blocks and 
frame under the tapped hole for pushed into place and allowed to outlet plates. The success of the ap- 
the hanger bolt in the leg (top). set. Tests with a 600-pound granite plication led the Ohio Crankshaft 
block, fitted with two %-16 inch in- Company to try other uses for in 

a hole is drilled, an insert installed, serts 


With a specia! carbon steel insert, 


showed no slippage after serts. They found that inserts per- 
hanging half an hour and an ulti mit copper bus bars to be fastened 
mate shear block test of 3000-5000 more securely and 
psi. 


and the leg screwed on (bottom). 


allow greater 
installation torque. 















Metal inserts 


Lightweight ALUMINUM 
gains strength and wider 


application mith mserts 





Strength given to German prod 





by designing-in Heli-Coil metal 


serts. The door handle assembly 





Compactness and better design are 
attained through the use of inserts 
in these castings. The cylinder head 
for Daimler-Benz (above) is cast 
from Silumen, an aluminum alloy, 
and has inserts in every tapped 
hole. This application, of course 
ilso offers important weight reduc 


tior 


By replacing cast iron with cast 
aluminum reinforced with metal 
inserts, the gas meter (helow) wa 
redesigned to be more compact 
while 66° lighter. Special 4-inch 
Heli-Coil inserts were made for in 
let and outlet orifices and proved 
to provide a gas-tight seal with the 
pipes at pressures far above normal 


working pressures 
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Gebruder Vieler (above) is made 











of aluminum yet resists wear by 

















ing inserts where removal and 








eplacement 1s apt to strip thre ads 
Rondo-Werk’s automatic washing 


nacnhine na metal inserts mn the 





haft which holds the washing 





operating dura 










































factor 


fitting (above 
ra ili 


lation blanket 
insert Cal sim 


nstallation costs 
age ol inherent 
propertic without 
strengu The use of inserts 


jeopara 


{ in 


conventiolr 


tallatior 
al methods, 
locking in 


nei tne 
lock washers, 
ially needed as a 
osening 


from vi 
bratior 


The Rosa 


molded into a fue |] 


cell fitting. The 


n insert (below) 1s 


lock ring prevents loosening and 
pulling out, saving maintenan 


e and 
replacement time and dollars 





tubing, 





Maintenance 


result of the 


installed 


stee! 


below 








school: Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
instructor: Robert L. Lepper, 


Profe 


participants: 


ssor of Design 


design majors 
problem: 
mignt be 


small shop and sold 


Robert L 





at 


Le pper 


fourth year industria! 


to develop a product that 


manufactured in a 


a profit. 






At design schools senior problems are 


usually devised to initiate the student 
into the realities of the world. For the 
last ten years Professor Robert Lepper 
of Carnegie Tech has been presenting 
one to his graduating class that could 
even of 


tax the originality a profes- 


sional. He calls it a “business enterprise 
at pilot scale’—and it is a much more 
romantic rounding off of the industrial 
design course than the mere discussion 
of business practices in a small design 
office. It also illustrates Professor Lep- 
per’s educational approach: combining 


the searching analysis of a complex 
problem with individual invention and 
responsibility. 

Conjuring up, in effect, the American 
dream of the lone entrepreneur seeing 
his idea through from a sketch on the 
back of an envelope to a million dollars 
in the bank, Professor 


class of 1956 


Lepper told the 
“Develop an article which 
you believe in esthetically and ethically, 
one that promises to be saleable in such 
quantity as to produce a satisfactory 
profit for the risk and effort involved in 
your manufacturing it.’ The essence of 
the problem is that it forces the student 
to think in terms of his own financial 
risk. But since in the long run his pros- 


perity is to depend primarily upon de 


sign ability, his is not quite the same 
relationship to the investment as in a 
Junior Achievement rehearsal for busi- 
ness. And, for once, he is not to assume 
that the normal consequence of design- 
ing a product is that he satisfy the re- 
that he 


manufacture it. 


quest of a manufacturer, or 


persuade someone to 


Though he may start with little more 
actual sense about the problems of go- 
ing into business than he learned as a 
child from setting up a lemonade stand, 
this assignment will enable him to ex- 
perience something akin to what his 


future clients always face, and he can 





end up with a feeling that he is design- 
just for 
teachers but 

tough market. 


ing not himself or for his 


for a real world with its 


The analytical prelude 

To stir his students to realize the na- 
ture of the problem and to interpret it 
according to their own facilities, Leppe 
asks many questions over the course of 
eight weeks, as each student, given 
considerable freedom, comes for criti- 
cism at an individual pace. The most 
group 
problem statement. 


recent began by analyzing the 
What does saleable 
mean”? If it is the offering of certain 
values to the public, what values do you 
visualize for your product, and for what 
public? Quantity, 


sembly time: all these factors determine 


materials used, as- 


satisfactory profit. urged the 


student to ask 
make sure whether or not | have a real 


Lepper 
himself, How am I t 
istic standard of 
What 


quate? To carry it a step further, even 


satisfactory profit? 


return should I| consider ade 
if | make 20 per cent profit on an in 
vestment of a thousand dollars for 500 
hours’ work, might I be overlooking i 
my calculations payment to myself for 
skilled labor, plus salary for administra- 


What 


taken into account 


tive time”? hidden costs must be 


rent, light, power, 


telephone, correspondence, packing, 
shipping, depreciation, scrap” 
In posing the questions, Lepper’s in 
tent was to keep the student from hedg- 
ing the facts of his own situation. The 
student tends to presume that he can 
carry out the design as a big business 


man, equipped to make 


a complicated 
apparatus on a large-volume basis. In 
this problem, it is essential to check 
such imaginative leaps, to point out 
constantly to the student that he is to 
face the enterprise in an actual sense, 
realm of 


as though it were in the 


Student project: 


CARNEGIE TECH TESTS THE DESIGNER AS ENTREPRENEUR 


immediate sibility tha 


set up shop as a designer-entreprene 


; 


not as an artist or a craitsman 


whom each object would be a unique 


but as an industrialist, “produ 


lumber f uniform product 


ll stand inspection as 


the equal 


st samples.”’) He is to plan ou 


st and production detail 


that he believes in 
that is 


terms of a design: 1 
esthetically 


his own means to 


and ethically, 2 


+ 


manufacture 


within 
ata profitabl 


price 


The product: wide open but limited 
After 


and novelty 


the first enthusiasms for shapes 


are subjected toa period of 


constant analysis, Lepper finds that the 


student makes the inevitable discovery 


that the s pler the materials and the 


manufact his product 
the 


the profit 


iring process Tor 
the more likely 


there is considerable risk in 


and less expensive, 


stocking an inventory of parts. But sim 


plicity without a competitively strong 


design is not enough—and though ease 


of production is important, Lepper 
risk. To 
may the original design, in 
a sketch and 


be modified by the 


points out another what extent 
the form of 
a working model, have t 
pro 


ma 


realities of the 
duction cycle, or the availability of 


? If 


by economics reach the point of destroy 


: 
terials acrifices of quality required 


ing the design, a decision not to manu 
valid but good busi 
indertaken to 


possibility, its 


facture is not only 


ness. (Since the project is 
educa 
inimpaired If the de 
this that 


goal is profit, even at the 


expose any sé h 
value is 


should dex ide at 


tional 


signer point 


his primary 


expense of esthetic values, then he is 


operating and thinking solely as a busi 
If, on the other hand, he is 


ness 


man 
indifferent to profit, he misunderstands 
his relationship to the business enter 


tw 
~ 
—— 


Bear. 


to excep- 
represent 
Dusinesses, 
Miller, 
Each 
a thorough 


idents Little, 


Wass 


erman 


} 


al which would 


enterprise and 


a re asonable trial 


Their breakdowns Co) respond 


factual data which wo ild be nec- 


to raise a loan All of their 


les need only a few steps of 


pro eC@s- 


and none would require a large 


ry Nevertheless, as student 
Wasserman’s 


demonstrates 


yuut of the prob- 
break- 


even in an 


working 
iem verleaf ), the 
is complex enough 
issemblv of welded steel rods to require 

on the part of the would- 


taking 


isa slight ob 
is concerned, but 


original and whimsical in concept. As 
he explains it, “The product grew from 


A Toul 
the in- 


al concept -foot 
piece served as 

Passersby seemed 

inable to restrain themselves from put 


ting objects—pencils, scraps, et into 


its enticing pouch-like cavity. Finally 
hint 


which attempts 
the 


the designer took the and evolved 
a welded steel rod form 


to evoke, for 


desire to put 


utilitarian purposes, 


same Following the as- 


signment, he projected the production 


of “to puts” in a step-by-step break- 
ratios of 
Jigs, 


would be 


aown, out the cost 


mapping 
equipment tools, and 
the that 


ised per unit, estimating the time spent 


materials, 


} 


and also electricity 


on the production of each unit—figuring 
the 

The essential details of Wasser- 
the 


it on basis of a price tag of five 


dollars 


man’s presentation are shown on 


next spread 


asbestos fibe r 


Miller. 


wal- Welded wire . 


by Robert Ashworth. lamp, by Cynthia 


Cast stone base lamp, Stainless steel salt shaker, 


by Jack Little nut base, 


“To Put” (¢.) 


Plaster-wire sculpture inspired Arnold Wasserman’s 
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$594.55 = INITIAL ITAL NEE 


ING MATERIALS 
H PRODU 


TTABLE WORK ANI 





4 stages 


1,00 - TOTAL INITIAL 
XAPENDABLE EQUIPMENT 
EXPENSE 


62.6 = TOTAL PRODUCTI 
IN MINUTES Fc 
APPROZ. 1 40UR 


TOTAL MATEKIAL COST 
POR DEVELOPMENT 


TOTAL AMP-HKS. PER PRODUCT 


TOTAL 
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TOTAL 
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PRODUCT 

Welding rod 1/éx 3' Williams & Co, 27.5 ¢@ per lb. 20 pieces 
1 ft. weighe .O42)be. : or 2.52 lbs.~ 

3 ft. weighs .126 Ibe. West Penn Lacquer 69.3 ¢ 

Rubber tips fit 1/8" rod 

megligible weight 


in lote of 5000, 4 tipe- 

le ue 

Searboro & K, $1.00 per pt. 1/0 of a pt,- 
10 
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Student project 



























































How the assignment is 
evaluated: on the product 
itself, whether or not the 
breakdown is convincing, 

and finally, on its comparative 


merits within the class. 


While the three products shown on the 
first spread rank as honest tries, Arnold 
Wasserman’s “to put” solution won Pro- 
fessor Lepper’s highest rating for the 
originality of the concept and because 
the breakdown, though loose compared 
to a few of the best from other years, 
Was adequate as far as it went Lepper 
had had to discourage Wasserman from 


carrying out three or four earlier ideas 
which fell short of promising to com 
pete on the real market, so that the stu 


dent was pressed for time to complete 
the assignment within eight weeks.) Of 
considerably more importance than the 
chicken-like charms of 
the 


has 


the product, in 
by which its 
W asser- 
man has worked out his manufacturing 


any case, 15S process 


production been realized. 


details in an imaginative yet concrete 
the 


the sub-assembly sketches on the previ- 


fashion, as figures accompanying 
ous page indicate. Although the market- 
ing the 


more closely figured by students in pre- 


aspect of problem has been 


vious years, Wasserman’s presentation 
is convincing. He has put down cost 
ratios strictly according to. single- 


handed production, basing his account- 
ing on certain advantages. He assumes 
that he would have access to a rent-free 


heated space, having work and storage 


space and telephone service. He esti- 
mates the cost of electricity to run his 
power tools ($.14 for each product) but 
does not determine insurance rates, 


packaging and postage costs because 
“the designer feels certain that the ex- 
cellent stacking qualities of the product 
packaging costs to 
He does himself 


with packaging design either, which is 


will allow remain 


nominal.” not concern 
frequently costly for the manufacturer 

In the solution to the pilot-scale busi 
ness problem, Professor Lepper always 
finds 


and encourages—individual vari- 


ations, and he evaluates the results on 
a comparative basis. Although students 
are encouraged to do as much with the 
merchandising costs as they can, Was- 
serman developed the costs of his par- 
ticular project within a specific produc- 
tion volume. He estimated that 15 days’ 
work producing eight products per day 
would repay the initial capital invest- 
ment of $594.55. 
him, as the problem was graded, that 
charging off the entire capital outlay to 
the first 120 
accounting concept. 


(It was pointed out to 


units was an erroneous 
“And continuing at 


that rate of production, working at five 





days a week, the designer would receive 
$200, almost all of which would be clear 
profit, with a materials’ reinvestment of 
only $47.82 for every 60 products ” He 
still on the that 
happiest of circumstances, 


concludes, basis of 
a large ad 
vance order: “In practice, of course, the 
capital investment would be amortized 
so that 


receiving a profit and would be justified 


the designer would always be 


in setting up his shop for an order of 
240 or more products.” 


The problem as a problem 


What Professor Lepper finds most valu 
able about this assignment perhaps can 
not be fully estimated on the face value 
of Wasserman’s solution: it rests on the 
the is able to 


project himself into the business risk of 


extent to which student 


design. At one level, Professor Lepper 


also finds the “pilot” a good final exer- 
cise to expose muddy thinking: 1) on 
the manufacturing details of 
9 


a design, 
on the student’s ideas of market val- 
chal- 
lenge in invention, requiring the closest 


ues—and it is, of basic 


course, a 


attention on the part of the teacher to 


guide solutions in a direction that is 
both ingenious and practical 

This Carnegie Tech senior assign- 
ment also has other implications for 
design education. “Whatever names 


these planning techniques go by in busi 
ness school terminology,” said Lepper, 
* ‘market analysis,’ ‘production methods 
and controls,’ ‘operations analysis,’ ‘cost 
analysis’ and the like, the question that 
this 


this: Can these activities be explored at 


assignment serves to answer is 


a level which exposes and makes cleat 
all the tangible considerations that beat 
on the making and marketing of a prod 
uct? If the student becomes emotionally 
involved (to the 


risk of his own money 


point of feeling the 
, then the ques 
tions that are posed in class about sale- 
ability and values, risk and profit, may 
become realities and take on a personal 
rather than an academic meaning. Hav- 
ing made an 
manufacturing costs on a small scale, 


actual investigation of 
he may not be so indifferent when some- 
body in the future screams about the 
money /e has at stake. And the experi- 
ence is transferable to another scale. 
a corporate giant make its 
decisions through a similar process of 
This assignment challenges 
design ingenuity within the very vivid 


Does not 


research? 


context of business enterprise.” 
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The dream cars come 


In 1957, as far as we can make out, the American cars are 


as expensive, fuel-hungry, space-consuming, inconvenient, 
liable to damage, and subject to speedy obsolescence as they 
ever have been. To put it another way, they are longer, 


lower, fleeter, and further in the future than ever before 


In addition, they are the most unavoidable, costly, and 
popular example of industrial design on the American mar- 
ket, and of all popular American products they are the most 
aesthetic in concept and purpose. In 1957, comfort, safety, 
convenience, and cost have all given ground at one point or 
another before the image various people have of what a 
car should look like. We can’t say this is wrong, any more 
than Eve was wrong. It is, rather, inescapable, and it gives 
us a deep and serious interest in the '57 car. 

The ’57 cars are like the cars of other years in one major 
respect: each one is a mishmash, in varying proportions, 
of good and bad. The least successful are almost impossible 
one is inclined to say “Why don’t you 
For this 


to discuss seriously 


just go back and start over again.” reason, our 


DESIGN REVIEW: CARS 


true again 


lengthiest criticisms are directed at the cars that seem to 


us most successful. Criticism is our sincerest form of 


flattery. 

In general, what are the reasons for the mishmash? There 
are sociological and economic reasons that we won’t go into 
here, and we are willing to assume that for some reason a 
lower, longer, fleeter look is desirable. Designwise, what 
gives ? 

We feel that the cars of 
bile designer is deeply and boldly concerned with form as 


57 show first that the automo- 
a means of expression—as he should be. Chromework, square 
footage, and inhuman engineering are all fair targets for 
criticism, but the success of an automobile design depends 
ultimately on its overall shape. The second thing the cars 
of ’57 seem to show is that the automobile designer—per- 
haps the machines and the toolmaker and the salesman and 
the engineer, but particularly the designer—is not as adept 
as he should be at handling this great mass medium—the 


form of the automobile.—d. a. 









































Design Review: Cars "57 


Plymouth 


The ‘57 Plymouth (A) looks a good deal 
racier than the '55 model, but we ven- 
ture it will not keep its looks for as 
long. The 55 Plymouth (B) was unique 
for its neat avoidance of a series of pit- 
falls that American car designers seem 
almost to enjoy falling into. An unflat 
tering view of Plymouth’s twin, the 
Dodge (C), shows several popular faults 
that have recently been adopted in the 
Plymouth body—the two-dimensional 
side body, unconvincing side windows, 
and overextended, overloaded canti- 


level 


A-window 


The Chrysler Company has not gon 
along with the reverse-pitch front post 
found on GM and Ford cars, but it has 
compromised this year by putting a jog 
in the front post. From the side (D), it 
makes a lively outline for the wind- 
shield, but since the jog is essentially 
two-dimensional, it makes a _ strange 
juncture between front and side win- 
dows from most other angles. Even in 
profile, the new post, in conjunction 
with a cascading rear post, gives the 
roof the appearance of being poorly 
supported. As the detail shows (E), il 
took a tricky bit of design to provide 
a hinge for the new A-window (or K 


window, as it now appears 


104 

















Rear end 


As wings go, Plymouth’s wings are 


airly convincing; in profile (F) the line 
seems, for reasons we cannot define, a 
strong one. But the wing does have 
shortcomings. The fact that it starts 


behind the body of the 


ar and well out 
m the cantilever only emphasizes the 
fact that it was unnecessary in the first 
place The soft line of the wheel cutout 
detracts from its strength and weakens 
the body where it should be sturdy 
From the rear we find other problems 
though the fender is given importance 
by careful modeling in the profile view, 
from the rear it is disregarded; the 
line down the car is ruler-straight (G 
And the tip of the smoothly curving 
wing, we find, is heavily weighted with 


a severely outlined taillight (H 


Front end 


The front end of the Plymouth pro 
vides another contrast to its svelte 
side. Square hoods over the headlights 
destroy the effect of roundness care 
fully achieved in the profile view and 
give the body the plump squarene:s of 

sofa cushion 

The bumper that adorns this broad 
surface is surprisingly brief; a large 
area beneath it is protected by a cur 


tain of rather vulnerable sheet metal 


Compared to many cars, we should add, 
the Plymouth is well stacked and its 
proportions are pleasing 
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Ford and Mercury 


Ford 


‘57 cars the Ford Motor Com- 
pany has reverted to the deep body 
modeling that characterized the heavy 
haunched cars of the early postwai 
period. The persistent failure of such 
modeling on American cars lies in the 
fact that it is always designed to en 
hance one view of the car and becomes 
meaningless from the wrong angle. The 
Ford sculpturing appears at its best in 
the top-price cars (A), where chrome- 
work emphasizes the outward-flaring 
wing and carries its line down the 
body. In less expensive models (B 
where the trim deserts the wing, it is 
clear that the modeling is not richly 
sculptural but a simple application of 
draftsmen’s curves to a plain surface 
From the rear, the sculpturing is even 
more disappointing C); the wing 
turns out to be a slightly tilted version 
of the familiar fin atop the familia 
round light. From the front corner, we 
see how the two-dimensional body 
modeling fights with the over-empha- 
sized windshield frame and other deco- 
rative lines (D). The elaborate front 
end, with its cantilevered bumper (E 
is another example of the superficial 
decorations that characterize the Ford 
this year. When they are cut away there 
is not much left 








Cantilevers 

The Ford Motor Company is the only 
car maker that talks much about in- 
creased length in 1957, but it is not 


alone in the use of cantilevered bumpers 


to achieve new length. The overhanging 
bumpers of Plymouth and Buick (F, 
G) are partially disguised by overhang- 
ing headlights, but on the Lincoln (H 

and a special Pontiac (I), shelf-like 
bumpers are boldly extended from rear 
ends that are remarkably long in thei 
own right. These overextended canti- 
levers do have one advantage, of course; 
if the tide turns to shorter cars it will 
be easy to crop them 








Mercury 


There is nothing superficial about the 
trim on Ford’s big sister, the Mercury 
J-M); it is slashed into her boxy sides 
and whittled out of her front and tail. 
Mercury is a difficult car to criticize. 
Her square greenhouse is an interest- 
ing reminder that it is possible to give 
the passengers a view while protecting 
them from sun and sightseers (M), but 
the designers’ main concern seems to 
have been to challenge gravity and defy 


reason. 
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For several vears hrysier has been 
distinguished \ at lines and real 
shapeliness. This year the basic con- 
cept of a long, low line, sloping win- 
dows, rounded sides, and tapered nose 
reasserted in cars that are flashie 
evel Unfortunately, Chrysler’s 

oO exaggerated Here we 
“experimental” 300C and the 


Variation 


The Chrysler 300C 


S006 B diffe 


abbreviated sweepspe:z 
changes that help make it the mo | 
gant and exciting of '57 cars. The grill 
offers the tapered line the Chrysler body 
suggests; the trim argues less loudly 
against the roundness of the car than 
the standard sweepspeal Plain white, 


barely adorned, 300C invites attention 


as a car worth looking at for its shape 


Curved glass and sloping posts make 
the greenhouse a glassy membrane 
against which the metal is tightly 
drawn (C, D Heavy bumpers and 
square glittering lights (E, F) are a 
jolting contrast to the sheet-metal’s 
suaver lines. Seen from a bad angle (G 
the 300C loses its shape. Though it ap 
pears amply sculptured from side or 
front, it is quite flat in its long dimen- 
sion. The wing is seen as an arbitrary 
bend against the beltline curve, where 
one would expect the metal to be most 
unyielding 

















The Imperial 


Chrysler’s curves are exaggerated and 
multiplied in the rakish Imperial. The 
expanded windshield, sweeping well 
back into the roof, has the shimmering 
effect of blown glass (H, 1). Curved 
side windows, the first in car history, 
have a practical excuse: it isn’t easy to 
fit large areas of flat glass into a 
curved plane, and Chrysler windows are 
lower this year. But the bowed center 
post adds surprisingly little to the over- 
all shape; its simple one-point arc looks 
artless beside the windshield’s subtler 
curve. The curve that hoods the head- 
light (J is another unrelated line, 
making a strangely distorted joint with 
the curved front cant. As the split phot 
at right suggests (K), Imperial’s mem- 
brane roof might have capped a taut 
and compact car. The wing, though un- 
deniably effective, splits the car at its 
center (L). The long cantilever is made 
heavier by the fact that its top and 
bottom edges are nearly parallel. The 
side, in effect, is a slab arbitrarily bent 
at the middle and hung on the wheels 
in a strangely unbalanced position. 








Cadillac and Eldorado 


This year’s Eldorado is the dream car 
of a few years ago (M). Its bubble 
roof is similar to Chrysler’s, but the 
elements of which it is composed—the 
stainless steel surface, heavily outlined 
front window, and limpid rear post line 
are essentially dramatic rather than 
plastic. The structural freedom this 
wide-springing roof suggests is empha- 
sized by opposite-opening doors (N 
Cadillac is not far behind Eldorado 
with its smooth body and suave roof 
shell (O). To insure the long roof line, 
Cadillac has given up the center post 
in all but its limousines. A smoothing 
over of Cadillac’s billowing sides has 
not made them any more meaningful; 
what is really required is a _ tauter, 
subtler line and a more reasonable dis- 
tribution of weight. 
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Why American cars die young 


Reluctantly, we turn to European car 


design to make a point. Whatever one’s 


personal reaction to them may be, 


Volkswagen (A) and Citroen (B) are 


sounder as designs than any American 
1957. 


proportions—a 


This is not a matter of 
the difficult 


basic 


cars of 
subtlety in 
field of cat 


design—but of con- 


cept. Volkswagen is simply composed 
of sides, nose, and roof, each clearly 
outlined yet neatly joined as parts of 
the whole. The Citroen is cleverly built 
up of many complex, interjoining 
facets. These vastly different cars are 
alike in one respect: every curving 


plane is a distinct yet integrated part 


of a sculptured whole. By contrast, 


American cars break down as a collec- 


tion of views, or concepts, which may 
or may not relate to each other and 
usually disdain the real joints in the 


material. 








The bubble top 


The wrap-around windshield has 


vided 


pro- 


irritating opportunities for im- 


provement since its inception. Con- 


ceived as a dramatically sculptured 


entity without regard for the sheet 


materials around it, it has never been 
fully Chevrolet (C 


the primitive effect of a wrap-around 


absorbed. shows 
windshield encroaching on a flat side 
body. On the Buick-Cadillac body (E 

GM pursues the wrap-around to its logi- 
cal conclusion by repeating the line at 
the rear, so front and rear windows are 
parts of one shell. This, however, sim- 
ply relocates the problem, offering a 
three-dimensional greenhouse on a flat- 
sided body. On the Buick-Oldsmobile 
body (D) the rear window divides into 
three curving planes; the side window 
remains unsolved. Chrysler’s new front 
post (F 
as the swept-back post, distorts the side 
the 


though not as uncooperative 


and confuses transition 


from front to side. 


windows 




























































The long low interior 
For many years admirers of the compact European cars have been told that 
American cars owe their bulk to their status as family cars. In °57, the 


American car remains ample in length, but the height is decidedly sporty. 


To achieve the low line, the floor is often dropped into the trame, creating 
a deep threshold under the doors and a hillock at the driveshaft (G, H). Sev- 
eral of our family cars seat only two comfortably in front, since the niche 
between driveshaft and heater barely admits an adult leg. A view through 
a ‘57 windshield (1) illustrates another problem of the long low car: thoug! 
exposed from chin to shin to a low sun or the driver of an itdated 
car, the oc ipant of a new car may have to crane to see a traffic light 
I 


The winged tail 


Though the '55 Plymouth looked very 
handsome in 1955, a '57 Chrysler shows 
it up as blunt and dowdy. This is not 
simply because the Chrysler (K) is 
longer, lower, and winged, but also be- 
cause the Plymouth (J), though sound, 
was unsubtle. The Ghia VW (L) sug- L. 
gests that the 57 Chrysler is not a solu- 
tion to the problems of °55 but an alter- 
native; it is possible to make a car look 
elegant, fast, and expensive without 
exaggerating its length. Someday, no 
doubt, a trend to more compact cars 
will make the rear cantilevers on °57 
cars look ridiculously out of balance. 











Vagnesium satellite and instruments it will carry 
TECHNICS 


Roundup of technical shows 


Four recent shows—lInstruments, Power, Computer, Automation—were organized for the benefit 
of the industries directly involved, providing company inter-communication, exchange of scientific 
ideas, and display of research and product development. Though the shows were grouped in four 


categories, some of the exhibited products turned up at several shows, which is a sign of the over- 


lapping trends of the shows themselves: expanding use of atomic energy, rockets and missiles, 
and computers of large enough capacity to meet the demands of the aviation, chemical, nuclear, au- 
tomobile and machine industries. All the shows featured the operating and measuring equipment 
necessary to carry out the major trends (really the main theme of the Instruments show), as well 
as the final products (computers at both the Automation and Computer shows), and reports of com- 
panies involved in building nuclear reactors here as well as abroad. 














































THE INSTRUMENT SHOW 


Organized by the Instrument Society « 
America, the 11th Annual Instrument 


Automation Conference and Exhib 


a: held at the New York Coliseum | 


September. The topics at the opening 
morning session Instrumentation 
the Internation: Geop! ca Y ! 

ai and the World Circling Satellite 
marked the more significant moment 
of the show. The exhibits of ich re 
earcn groups a the Naval Resea 

) Labs Project Vanguard, USS Naut 


lus) and the booths of Grand Centra 
Rocket Co. and the Scientific Instrument 
Division of Beckman _ Instruments 
among others, indicated that the job of 
instrumentation is, of course, to keep in 
pace with the technological strides made 
in power and electronics, both for co 
trol and quantity recording. For ex 
ample, the danger of overexposure t 
gamma rays makes new instruments f« 
reaction control and atmosph ‘re analy 
developed by the Naval Research 
Labs, essential equipment. One, the 
radioactive air particle detector, indi 
cates reactor malfunction; another, the 
atmosphere analyzer, samples air for 
contamination. Controls for automati 


; 


data handling, computers and serv 

mechanisms were also featured, along 
with developments in standard precision 
instruments and test equipment: guard- 
ed Wheatstone bridge—Leeds & North 
rup; datagraph—Consolidated Electro 


dynamics Corp., and many others 
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Helicoid added 3%" gage to line of pressure gages 


CED's sales truck displayed measuring equipment 


Technics 


The Power Show 


portable 


pac kage 


include 




























The Computer Show 


Eminently evident at the 1956 Easter: 


Joint Computer Conference at Ne 


| 
York Hotel New Yorker, Dec. 10-12 
Va the Tact tnat ; tecnnolog\ al 
ness become more complex, compute 
sers demand more and more equipment 
» solve their problems. To meet these 
needs, the leade1 n the computer fiel 
have developed appropriate’ systen 
that either store more or do more 
mong them Remington Rand’s U1 
scientine ve adapted to large-scale 
iiculat ns I nae wood's E ecom "50. 
apable f handling greater volume 
mbining severa perations into on 
Burroug! Datafile, with a capacity t 
tore vast amounts of data and to pt 


duce any of it within seconds; and ne 
ndicating equipment, suc h as H ig ne 
Products’ Memo-Scope, which permit 


‘ 


problems being Solver 


The Automation Show 


The endless variety of products Tron 
test meters to complex data handling 
equipment Beckman’s EASE comput 
ers disp aved at the 3rd Automatior 
Show in New York in November, did 
not help in making clear automation’s 
real meaning Automatk machines 

athes, grinders with automatic gaging 
of parts being ground) contributed t 
the impression that automation can be 
anything made to operate automaticall 


by electronics an impression many 0 


servers probably found hard to accept 




























Manufacturers’ Literature Supplement 





i hbhography of currently available technical 





MATERIALS 1—Metals 


Aluminum Forgings. Aluminum Company of America, 1501 
Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 16 pp., ill. “Tect 
nical Data on Alcoa 


kplanatory title 


Hand Forgings” is this booklet’s self 


Brass, Bronze and Nickel-Silver Casting Alloys. Henning 
gros. and Smith, 91-127 Scott Ave., Brooklyn 37, New York 
4 comprehensive wall chart describing 37 standard alloys 
with their Navy, S.A.E., A.S.T.M. and Federal specificatior 


ae gnatior 


Brazing Alloys. Han 
York 38, New York. 4 pp., 


emperature brazing alloys for brazing stainless steel and 


Harman, 82 Fulton St., New 


Describes a group of higt 


+ f } ; + 


ea resistant 


i riety ) I alloys 

Carbide Blanks. Metallurgical Prods. Dept., General Ele: 
tric, Detroit 32, Michigan. 35 pp. A new price list 
Carboloy carbide blanks, neluding solid 
nented carbide cylinders 


Metals. Stanat Mfg. Co Inc., 500 Shames Drive West 


bury, New York. 12 pp. This booklet discusses in detail the 
pecial equipment employed in rolling and fabricating the 
new metals required for the atomic energy program 
Nickel Lined Pipe. Bart Mfg. Co., Belleville, New Jerse) 
S pp Fabricat n techniques and technica nformati 
ire ¢ n app 1 s of Bart Lectro-Clad nicke ned 
M d yz PI rograpnhs istrate the pore 
1 adherent naracteris f the pure I Ke ining 
pr ¢ iga na f the product and 


Perforated Metal. Standard Stampi: : 
] W. 49th Place, Chicag (2. Illinois 114 pp., 


I nou es o! ar s perforated patterns. The 
ita * py Ket Le and D i ) nd tor eas referer f 
Precious Metals. D. |} Makepe ace Co., Pine and Dunhar 
Attleboro, Mass. This booklet contains technical ir 
lor producer f f cal and electrical equip 
g pr I a qd and aminated preciou 

ind base eta 


lubing Metals and Alloys. Superior Tube ¢ 1712 Germar 

t \ve., Norrist n, Pa pp. A listing of 121 meta 
d fror h Superior produces its standard and 

pe i a i YT ip y 

rubing. | for ibes Ir ( eg e 2, Pennsylvania 

( é elr e of all seamle tubes and small tubular 

Dp ent ne co pal a ffers con plete forming 
and ichining tac es 


Zine Coating. Amercoat Corporation, 4809 Firestone Blvd.. 


Sou Gate, California. 4 pp., ill. Describes general, physical 
and chemical properties of Dimetcote, an inorganic zin 
coating fo tructura steel. tan} nteriors and exteriors, 


and equipment that must be resistant to weather 


solvents and petroleum 








hy ochwm ts 


ie thods, components, and machine s 





2—Plastics 


Coated Fabrics. The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co., 407 East 
St., New Haven 9, Conn. 4 pp. The bulletin discusses COHR 
rubber coated fabrics and Nylon Resi: 
Coated Nylon Fabrics 

Corrosion Resistant Plastic Equipment. Haveg Corp., “00 














' 7 
astk Silicone 


Greenbank Road, Wilmington 8, Delaware. 31 pp., illus 
trated with pictures, diagrams and charts. The bulk of this 
catalog details equipment: pipes and fittings; tan} 


+ 


owers and accessory supplies; heat exchangers; pressure 


and vacuum equipment; and agitators 

Epoxy Resins. Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 572 Communipaw Ave 
Jersey City 4, New Jersey. 4 pp. This technical bulleti 
contains a complete description of the techniques involved 
n using epoxy resin compounds for casting. This informa 
tion should be of 1 


models or patterns, vacuum forming molds, dies, jigs, and 





alue to those using epoxies for making 


fixtures, potting and encapsulation of electrical and ele« 
tronic parts 
Fabrics. Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 1 


New York. 24 pp., ill 


Describes the composition and many 
if the end uses of textiles combined with other materials, 
such as rubber, plastics and special-purpose compounds 

Fiberfil. Fiberfil, Inc., Fox Farm Road, Warsaw, 


4 pp., including chart of physica 


Indiana 
properties Discusses 
Fiberfil Styrene G and Fiberfil Nylon G reinforced glass 

ect ” 


o 
iz 


ding compounds for all injection moldi: 
Geon. B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 3135 Euclid Ave., Cleve 


and 15, Ol 7 pp. A hundred successful applications of 
Geon in the house of today showing the versatility of tl 
yx Hi¢ T 


Grex. Po er Chemicals Division, W. R. Grace and ( 
vood Rd., Clifton, New Jersey. 12 pp., il 


the first in a group of polyolefin resins, Grex high density 


De scribes 


polvethviene 
polyeth 
Masonry America 7-23 


New York. This 


brochure describes three new plastic compounds for join 


Surfacing. Permagile Corp. of 
rhirty-Third St., Long Island City 1, 


ng, filling, cladding and surfacing masonry materials. The 
bond formed is said to be stronger than the masonry itself 
Molded Plastics. Molded Products Division of Admira 
Corporation, Washington Ave. at Creamery Rd., P.O. Box 
338, West Chicago, Ill. 15 pp., ill. An invitation to “Plan 


; 


It For Plastics,” outlining the facilities of the company 
Pressure-Sensitive Tapes. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2635 
North Kildare Ave., Chicago 29, Illinois. 70 pp., ill. A man 
ial of over a thousand applications of pressure-sensitive 
tapes including a Tape Finder to aid in the selection of 
the appropriate tape for your application. 

Silicone Rubber Parts. General Electric, Silicone Products 
Dept., Waterford, New York. 4 pp. including chart. The 
selector chart lists the major categories of silicone com 
pounds with the typical properties of each. 


METHODS 


Milling. 


- nt 
al 


Chemical 


ni n and 
Cold 
pp. Intricate 


agnes 
Forging. Impact 
parts 
scribed 
Cut-Off Saws. 
Parkway, ( 

adrasive 

it-off and debur 
Edge Control For Steel 


t Ontar 


Askar 


The 


pp., Barre 


Finishes. 


Finishing equipment. 
Hamiltor Ave., C 

rn’s Brushar 
degre¢ 


give every 


se automatic and automatic to f 


High Vacuum 


Road, Chicago, | 


Systems. Centra 


Irving Park 


volved and wh: 

nstallations 

Hot Spray Application. The S 
Houston, Texas. 27 booklet-size 
f appied 


Inductother: 


Jersey S pp., 1 


ft finishing materiais 


Induction Melting. 
Delar , New 
and related equipn 


no melting tir 
‘ r y 


ri ‘ 
KI é rie t 


lad 
400d 


ire iis im 


Lead Testing. Jerpbak-Ba 


spec I e flank or ce a 
Lubricant Testing Machine. The A 
ara Ave 


"ibed tests both bonded « 


Harv Stamford, Cont 


and 


Lumber Drying. Ort 


yiva a. o 


pp., 

automatically drying 

Metal Products. D. | 
A, fabricated 

acturing probiems 

Plastics Processing Equipment. Th« 

ter, New York. 6 pp., i his 


Pfaulder Co the latest advances 


part 
de scribes and acce 
able n their g assed stee poly "1zers 


Jerpbak-Baylk 
Ohio. 1 p. Che O71 


ava 


Portable Length-Width Comparator. 


Solor 


Road, Solon, 


ver-all ler 


parts; measures from one end to shoulder; gives 


to shoulder dimensions; center to shoulder; under 


thickness of 
Powdered Metal Parts. Powdered Metal 
The Lux Clock Mfg. Co., 
11 pp., ill. 


widths of grooves; langes, ets 


ength: 
Parts Divisior 
100 Johnson St., Waterbury, Co 


The brochure outlines the care and precision ¢ 


manded in the manufacture of powdered metal parts and 


the advantages of their use. Included is a chart for desi 


l€ 


n 


und references for powdered 


Silver and Rhodium Plating. S« 
Main St., Be 


and 


9G 


ides severa 


electrodeposit 

t dium at give current densities 

lank and Bin Weighing. The A. H. En 
The 


asuring sy ised to weigt 


bulletir 

f tanks and bi 
Ultrasonics. Aeropré Rosedale 
West Chester, Pen: 

Sonobraze 

and for coat 

Vacuum Forming. Produ kaging 


City, Californi:z D., vacuun 


azing 


acuun are described. 


Zine 


packaging 
and Smith, 


Henning Bros 
New York l 


a guide for plant ms 


Die Casting. 


booklet s 


s working w 


COMPONENTS 
Ball Bearings. T} 


Ss pp 


Hartfor« 


pearin 


The applica 
issed with a ligl 

Caster Catalog. Gleas 
Wisconsin. 4 pp., ill. The fo 


medium al 


der lists over 40 ne 


I casters 
Ithaca, New 


ratings, and 


York 


app! Ca 


Couplings. M 
ain couplings 

purpose and function 
flexible chain coup 
Flexible Couplings. M 
New York. 24 
aded rubber 
ired, 
Gears and Pinions. Gris 

New 


ned and pict 
, 123 
The b 


and pinions ava 


0., 442 


oklet is a condensat 


especially arranged for 


gineer. Basic engineering data and 


n hexagon n ’ ‘ o 3”: 
and Marsde: 


2701 


Chicago 


Washingto1 


Screw 


Blvd., 
describes its 
the design, development and manu 
nachine products and cold upset 
Products Co., Inc., 
v Is and, New York. 8 pp. This book 
Allmetal 


basi 


parts 
“crews. ! - W 
Ave *9 


+ 


é S a condensed stock ist of 


821 Stewart 


Garden City, Le 
stee 


stainiess 


fasteners. Thirty-seven different fastenings are 


istrated. 
Screws. The C 


leveland Cap Screw Co., Box 883, 


eveland, Ohio. 4 pp 


2917 


in dian 


79th St., C The increase 





Fgrmulla for Fork 


HOOD STRIP: .003 
ANODIZED ALUMIN- 
UM FOIL. POLISHED 
GOLD FINISH. PARK 
#407 PRESSURE 
APPLIED ADHESIVE 
BACKING. 


NAME TRIM STRIP: .OOS ALUMINUM FOIL, 2-COLOR 
SELECTIVE-ANODIZED; POLISHED BLACK BACKGROUND, 
WITH GOLD BORDER AND COPY. PARK #407 BACKING. 


The GE radio above shows two of the many new applica 
tions of Park Thinplates. Decorative trim attains new stand- 
ards of lifetime beauty and ease of application when Park 
Thinplates are used. Because they are simply and quickly 
applied to a finished product without drilling or rivets, 
they offer extra measures of production economy. Call 
now and let our representative show you new design hori 
zons with Park Thinplates 


PARK NAMEPLATE CO., INC. 


4 LINDEN PLACE, FLUSHING 54, N. Y 


ft large size socket head cap screws 


s described and 
Solderless Wiring Devices. Electric Tern 


nais Co 
Center St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 6 pp., 
uunces a line of solderless terminals ar 
Steel Springs. Al 
describes Alco’s adaption of automat 
ducing springs. Also ine 


nendations and a < 


» Products, Inc. 16 p 
uded are 
alculating springs i 

Steel Tube Fittings. T} 
Division, 128 West Washingt: 
1S pp ] s catalog e 


nydarau 


ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 


Autopilot Control. Minneapolis-Hone 


Division, 2600 Ridgway Road, Minneap 


med fo ' < 
ped T super 


Company Catalog. Fis 


Computer. Bendix Computer Div 
Los Angeles 45, Califor 
irpose 


differentia 


Electronic Products. Superior 
Ave., Norristown, Pennsylval 
pictures, charts and diagrams 
Superior’s cathodes and other 
udes chemical analysis and 


al properties of t 


Electronics. American Machine and F: 
Ave., New York 16, New \ rk 0) 


cts Handbook is a reference collectio < pe 


} 


erned w government and industrial R&D act 


Electronics. The Burroughs Corp., Elect 

Divisior 1209 Vine St., Philadelphi: 

t ze pages. The art of using 
formation handling and contr 

Industrial TV. General Precision Lab 

Pleasantville, New York. 4 pp., i 


brochure on industrial and institutio 


Industrial X-Ray. North American Philiy 
Instruments Division, 750 So. Fulton Av 
New York. 11 pp., ill. Descriptions of 
radiography instruments that help achieve 
yn the productior line. 


Instrument Design. Servo Corp. of America, New Hyde 
Park, New York. 48 page pocket size book entitled ““Mur 
der In The Model Shop” recounts in mock-Mickey Spillane 
style the solution of servo system and instrument design 


use of Servoboard electro-mechanica 


Loudspeaker Enclosures. Rockbar Corp., 650 Halstead Ave., 
Mamaroneck, New York. 12 pp. Many charts and sketches. 
“Baffles Unbaffled” gives a technical evaluation of speake1 
enclosures with particular empaasis upon new technic : 
in ‘friction 


loading.’ 
Meters. The Narda Corporation, 160 Herricks Road, Mine 
ila, New York. 1 page bulletin. Two mpedance 


meters (frequency range: 1500 to 12,400 megacvcles) 


Coaxia 
and 
six Waveguide Impedance Meters (2600 t 


LS.000 mega 


yeles) are described 
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We're 
weavers.... 








and we, too, 
believe in 


Ae Takes 2 AR corey ATI 


the Look-calike 
Class 


Today, pre jucts sim 

ion look so mucl 

difficult to tell 

another 

Products made 1] 

f RIGID-tex Metal t 
new, identifying beauty that is quickly i i 
The cowling on the motor above is RIGID-tex Metal wit! 
istomers wn exclusive pattern 


RIGID-tex Metal can make your product 


and easily identified too! 


at * te yarns 
Perhaps we can develop a 
new fabric for YOUR industry. 
Current production samples will be 
RE y RIGIDIZED METALS promptly forwarded upon request. 
\ CORPORATION A 2) 5 ee ee | 


7382 Ohio Street Buffalo 2, N. Y FABRICS CORP. 


cc mn 
ee 220 Broadwoy New York 1, NY 


APIA 








Custom Tailoring From a 
Standard 
Shape 


iaeebesecm Mouldings 


Today's Students... 


(Are the Designers of Tomorrow... 


NEVER BEFORE has complete specialized training on a 
Standard sections can be custom _ 
professional evel been so necessary for success in the held 
tailored to combine dollar 
of design for modern business and industry 





savings with individual design. 
For this heater. a standard The Art Center School trains for Transportation Styling, 
, 
Pyramid shape ... combined Product Design, Packaging and Display and Exhibition 
V a slé i é 5 > 
sith a standard radius bender Architecture. Faculty of Practicing Professionals. Graduates 
‘ provided custom tailored 
include men and women now eminently employed in the 


trim... at no tool cost os ‘ 
offices of a veritable “Blue Book” of America’s leading 


designers and manufacturers 


H rite for r= “Plan Book of Metal Mouldings’ . 


Art Center School is fully accredited and grants a Bachelor 
of Professional Arts Degree. Write Mr. Dell 


P, rani Mouldings | We 


f 


THE ART CENTER SCHOOL 


5353 West Third Street + Los Angeles 5, California 
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WHY NOT FIND OUT 


Remember the benefits promised by Circuitry ° 

savings in time, effort, and costs in your production. 
You will get them if your circuits are produced by 
economical mass production techniques. If they are 
uniform in quality. If they are delivered on schedule. 


It makes sense to pick a supplier who promises 
these and more. CRONAME DOES. Mass pro- 
duction has tripled our production in one year. Our 
circuits are covered under Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Recognition program for UL listed items. Specify 
CRONAME “printed circuitry processing” for your 
circuits. 








CRONAME 


INCORPORATED 
1743 GRACE STREET CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


other Croname products - 53 years of leadership 
Nameplates, dials, panels, escutcheons, mechanisms, 
light assemblies, 


masks, bezels, cabinets, control 


panels, decorated glass, 


CroRoto embossed. 


Nuclear Products 


+ 


Division, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 6 pp. The products, 


Nuclear Products. Superior Tube Co., 


fabrication services and facilities of Superior Tube’s Nu 
clear Division are illustrated and described. 
Nuclear Scorecard. Industrial Division of Minneapolis 
Honeywell Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 8 pp. Written for 
aymen, this booklet gives thumbnail profiles of various 
reactor types and how they compare or differ. 
Office Records. Remington Rand, Division of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, New York. 8 pp., 
ill. A general guide to reducing the stack of records in the 
idern office to manageable size by way of better filing 
procedures and the proper equipment for a given job. 
Panel Instruments. Simpson Electric Co., 5200 West Kinzie 
St., Chicago 44, Illinois. 6 pp., ill. This bulletin contains 
descriptions and specifications along with price lists of 
over 800 panel meters, shunts and current transformers 
Picture Tube Replacement Chart. General Electric, Tube 
Dept., Schenectady 5, New York. This wall chart aids 
service dealers in selecting picture tube replacements. Both 
aluminized and non-aluminized tubes are listed 
Relays and Switches. The Jaidinger Mfg. Co., Inc., 1921 West 
Hubbard St., 


shows approximately forty different switches and relays, 


Chicago 22, Illinois. 10 pp., ill. The catalog 
ranging from standard size units to the miniature, with 
operation descriptions and characteristics of eacl 
Resistors and Switches. Electronic Components Div., Stack 
pole Carbon Co., St. Marys, Pennsylvania. 32 pp., ill. Dimen 
sions, mounting styles, ratings, standard modifications, 
and performance characteristics for its line of variable 
composition resistors and snap switches are covered 
Storage Batteries. Nickel Cadmium Battery Corp., 66 
Pleasant St., Easthampton, Massachusetts. 6 pp., ill. To 
help engineers evaluate the practicality of miniature nicke 
cadmium batteries for switch gear, diesel engine starting 
and portable electrical equipment, Nicad’s high output 
sintered plate nickel cadmium storage batteries are de 
scribed. Details of development, construction and opera 
tion are discussed. 

Switches. The Mercoid Corp., Chicago 41, Illinois. 56 pp. 
The catalog describes sealed mercury contact switches. 
Switches. Donald P. Mossman, Inc., Brewster, New York 
4 pp., ill. This catalog covers Mossman’s complete line of 
push button, lever and turn switches. 

Terminal Blocks. Curtis Development and Mfg. Co., 3250 
No. 33rd St., Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. 8 pp., illustrated 
Includes a selector chart designed to pin point the best 
block for each application. 

Temperature Control. Fenwal! Inc., Ashland, Massachu 
setts. 6 pp., ill. Fenwall’s complete line of Thermoswitch 
temperature controls is described. The literature gives 
specifications, performance data and temperature ranges of 
these precision thermostats. 

Thermostats. Fenwal Inc., Ashland, Massachusetts. 4 pp., 
ill. The brochure describes two types of Fenwall Thermo 
switch units which are encased in plastic for service in 
highly humid or corrosive environments. These encapsu 
lated thermostats can be immersed directly in acid solu 
tions, alcohols, buried in oil, or exposed to highly humid 
atmospheres, corrosive mists, sprays, ete. 

Ultrasonics. Acoustica Associates, Inc., Glenwood Landing, 
L. I., New York. Ultrasonic generators adaptable to almost 
any type of tank configuration and dimension are described 
in this illustrated bulletin. 

X-Ray Spectrograph Chart. North American Philips Co., 
Inc., Instruments Division, 750 South Fulton Ave., Mount 
Vernon, New York. A revised X-Ray Spectrograph chart 
showing characteristic secondary X-ray beams for elements 
from Magnesium (atomic #12) to Californium (atomic #98) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Atomic Power. A 
reactor powe! ant 


Corrugated Boxes. H 


7 


Industrial Brushes. sbo ig 401 | t ..- flute or penny whistle 
14, Ohio. 100 pp., { 
, Paint and v: 
By giving to light 
dal-melr-lihe me) Mmanle)elelamee 


Industrial Periscopes. nox Instrument al 

cellor St., Philadelp! , Pennsylvar py scribe that is, by varying its 
saeetgenme panei R intensity or its color. 
or both, you give it 
Hand Tool Catalog. 
hertor {) \ ] 
ratchets and handl Fhe ibii-1¢-18) @icelsemelaeliat-lae 


a life of its own. 


Static, artificial light 


High Temperature Lu 
Port Hu M ga | atu ib 
cat ‘ dal dispersior issed as a concert flute is 


te eee, Eat ae Ee different from a one-note 
yper m , nal el “ penny whistle. This sort 
of controlled light — 
living light—is used 
nowhere more effectively 
than in the theatre, 
where light is understood 
| Comm 0] -mr- Maal) (e] @m-1(-1001-18) ame) 
design. In areas outside 


\ great deal of det cal inf tion ai the theatre, we're happy to 
ided. Price f 
Optical Specialties. Compass Instrument : , note that the idea of 
Inc., 104 East 25th St., New York 10, New 195 designing with light is 
" a n ~+ ; ‘ 
gy orl por ed and domesti: 
ne includes prismatic binoculars 1 steadily gaining ground. 
France and Japan, field, opera and sport g : Century makes every kind of 
scopes, microscopes, magnifiers, baromet 


s and other related items. device for the control 


Technical Writing. Minneapolis-Honeywe fegulato ‘ of light and has a 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 24 pp. Annoy s 

jargon is criticized in this booklet with great vie) a lemme) Mm->.40)-14[-181e-mm Ce) 
7 7 OE 0 MENERGE GF pean sugees' share with you in the 
rransportation. General American Transportati ‘ ; 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 90, Illinois. 28 pp. Prof various ways of using them 
llustrated. General American describes thei 
product whicl ncelude Kanigen, a nickel a oy oating: 
Wiggins Ce ation Systems, floating roofs, lifter roofs, CENTURY 
vapor balancing systems; plastics molding; Parker Mic) “bal icm tte 


1 WEST 43rd ST 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y 


fasteners; tank and specialized freight cars; and, a host of 
other things 

Wire and Strip Weight Calculator. National-Standard (: 
1820-40 BERKELEY ST 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF 


Niles, Mich. This giveaway circular slide-rule calculato 


aids in determin spring weignts 
N.E. 129th ST 


Wood Frames and Windows. Architectural Woodwor! 
N. MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Institute, 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. Illinois 
21 pp., ill. Brochure No. 10 contains photographs and 
details of fifteen outstanding woodwork installations ir 


chools in all sections of the country and Canada 
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Classified Advertisements 
15c A WORD PER INSERTION, $5.00 MINIMUM, PAYABLE 
IN ADVANCE. BOX ADDRESS COUNTS FIVE WORDS 
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Heten HUTCHINS PERSONNEL AGENCY Specia t Industria { 
De Helen Hutchins 


t leading industrial design organizatior ure inte gent 


gtor Avenue, New York TE 










tectural, Interior 





ig? 



























ng. 767 Lexin 




















a INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS FOR WESTINGHOUSE TELEVISION AND Rapto Drv 
[ 1on. Creative « ee ypportunities for (1 Senior Industr D 
- p gner Minimum 5 year experience Creative Experience 
“, ~ TV-Radio design yroup upervision and iaison desirable 2 














Junior Industrial Designers. Recent graduates or designer th 
1 or 2 years experience. Location at Metuchen, New Jersey, 30 

le from New York City. Excellent salary, liberal employee 
benefits. Write, giving details of education and experience t 





S. Silverman, Manager Industrial Design, Westinghouse Electr 
Television-Radio Division, Metuchen, New Jersey 















Corporation 














PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 


Gifts-Housewares 


MAN 





Nationally known Ohio company with growth and 
design reputation needs an experienced man capable 
of either creating original designs or converting 
industrial designers’ concepts into third dimensional 
models which can be adapted to regular produc 
tion machinery in metal with plastic, ceramic o1 
glass combinations. Wonderful opportunity for the 
right man who needs a new outlet for creative ability 
and is looking for a future with a fast growing 
firm. Will also consider young man with proof of 
natural creative talent and the ability to follow t 
through. Send qualifications and salary requirements 





















Box ID-106, Industrial Design, 18 E. 50th St.. N. Y. 22 


This cigarette merchandiser,* because of its excellent design, is 
finding acceptance in mony spots where vending machines were 
once refused 

Key to its ultra-modern styling is a brand selector panel thet 
features 20 illuminated push-buttons made of Lancaster glass. 
Each jewel-like button is also a miniature display window. 

Want to find ovt how custom-made glass and plastic com 


, 
ponents by Lancaster will give your product greater beauty and CAr AAO y 
utility—for greater sales? 


For immediate action and a copy of the new glass catalog, 
phone Olive 3-0311 or write Lancaster Glass Corporation 


(formerly The Lancaster Lens Co.), Lancaster 4, Ohio D 7 PE N D A K LE 


s PRODUCT MODELS 
ancaster ski I Mock-Ups = Design 
uma ALLIANCE and Development 


|] 10217 FRANKLIN AVE., FRANKLIN PK 















ILLINOIS Gladstone 5- 9010 | | 
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NO SAMPLE “BOTTLENECK” HERE! 
Over 500,000 yards at your beck and call! 


At x COATED 


for 


PHONOGRAPHS ° 
PROJECTOR CASES . TV CABINETS 
SPEAKER ENCLOSURES + CAMERA CASES 
TEST EQUIPMENT Hi-Fi RADIO CABINETS 
ALL TYPES OF RECORDING DEVICES 
and anything else that needs a carrying case 


LDAP BBPBPPoPP_POPPOPOP LPP LORD I RG 


TAPE RECORDERS 


Precisely the coated fabrics, simulated 
leathers and novelty patterns you 
need to crown your “CASE” creations 
with the final clinch-’em touch... . 
not tentative “some day”, 

but from our vast stocks right away! 
Colorful, tough, realistic coverings to 
carry your dream cascs one step 
closer to perfection! For 

prototypes and pilot runs, 


sample yardage shipped same day! 


S 
erving 
Sndatiial © i 
ndustria APEX COATED FABRICS Co., Inc., 
12-16 East 22nd St., New York City 10 
Designers 


Please send us sample books and folios of 
your 
for 30 Years 





ated Fabrics for ‘‘Case’’ applications 





NTEMPORARY 


the expan 
how form, technique, and 


in volume manu 


A Philosophy of Design 


An industrial desiqner is as much a creative artist 
as one who produce S pnuseiwpe prece S in mate rcolo 
or oil, except that, instead of inte rpreting his envi- 
ronment ina purely aesthetic manner, he is very 
much the realist in his desire to improve the func- 
tion and appearance of the tools of daily living. 
Some of the men who have made the greatest contri- 
butions to world culture might have been leading 
industrial designers in our day: Leonardo Da Vinci, 
for example, or Thomas Jefferson. Any top-flight 
de signer musi be a man of open mind and broad 
hackground, of wide cultural experv nces as we ll 
as artistic ability. 
Jack Collins, A.S.1L.D. 
Jack Collins, Industrial Design 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN ‘8 


dorse d hy erecutives in manage ment, de sign, Cli- 


é nthusiastically en 


gineering, production, marketing, sales, and related 
activities. Like Mr. these men look to 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN for authoritative 
total desiaqn the 


Collins, 
reporting on 
cross-fertilization of company 


design policy, product development, and marketing. 


WHITNEY PUBLICATIONS 18 EAST SO STREET NEW YORK 22. N Y 


For Your Calendar 


January 17-February 10. American Glas 
The Philadelphia Art Alliance, Philadelphia, Pa 


January 


Contemporary 


28-February 18. Five Management Programs, 


National Institute of Management, Inc., 1008 National 
City Bank Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Feb. 1-28. 


ection), Freedom House, New York City 


Industry Designs: Olivetti (from Lionni’s col 


February 4-6. First Annual Home Improvement Products 
Show, Hotel Statler, New York City 

February 4-8. National Auto Accessories Exposition, New 
York Coliseum 

February 5-7. New England Production Ingenuity Show, 
The Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, Mass 

February 5-7. 12th Annual Technical and Management 
Division of The 


igewater Beas h 


Conference of the Reinforced Plastics 
Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., E 


Hotel, Chicago, Il 


February 7-8. Special Conference on Nucleonics in Indus 
try to be conducted by the American Management Associ 
ation, Hotel Statler, New York City 


February 15-16. National Meeting of Industrial 
ers’ Institute, Los Angeles, California 

February 16-24. National Photographic Show, New 
Coliseum 
February 19. 13th Annual Quality Control Clinic, Roches 
ter Society for Quality Control, War Memorial, Rochester, 


New York 
February 24-March 17. American Glass 


Exhibit, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


Contemporary 


February 25-27. The third annual conference on Electron 
Ss In At tion, 


Association’s Finance Division, Hotel Statler, N. Y. 


sponsored by the American Management 


American 


February 25-28. 63rd Annual Meeting of the 
Society of I 


leating and Air-Conditioning Engineers, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

February 25-March 1. Thirteenth International Heating 
and Air-Conditioning Exposition, Conrad Hilton Hotel 
( hicago, Illinois 

25-March 1. Last 
Data Processing for 
Address: 
March 1-31. 50 Packages and 50 Record Album Covers of 
the Year, Freedom House, New York 

March 11-15. 


Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


February year’s course In Electror K 
Susiness and Industry will be given 


again Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


The 1957 Nuclear Congress will be held at 
March 18-21. 1957 SPI National Conference and Pacifi 
Coast Plastics Exposition, Los Angeles, California 

March 25-27. 
American Society of Tool Engineers, Shamrock Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


Technical Meeting and Convention of The 


April 9-11. The Fifth Welding Show sponsored by the 
American Welding Society, Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

April 15-17. The Building Research Institute's 
Meeting, The Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


Annual 


May 15-June 15. Design and Printing For Commerce Show 


sponsored by the AIGA, Freedom House, New York City. 
May 20-23. The Design Engineering Show will be held 
at the New York Coliseum. 

June 1-30. The Chicagoland Commerce and Industry Ex 


hibition will be held at the International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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CREATING A NEW WORLD WITH ELEC TRONICS 


ind 
Wilt weicome 


Please write 





